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Pullman Sleeping Cars.. 


Without Change 


San Francisco 


ie) 


Denver, Omaha and 
Chicago 


the Southern Pacific Company’s Ogden Route 
and the 


Rio Grande Western Railway 


Great Salt Lake Route 





Castle Gate, Utah, Rio Grande Western Railway 





In connection with the Denver & Rio 
Grande or Colorado Midland Railroads, this htt 


line offers choice of four distinct routes i jensen co 
across the Rocky Mountains and the i 


Most Magnificent 
Scenery in America 


3 Through Trains Daily 3 


Carrying all classes of equipment 
and a perfect Dining Car Service 


| a Ot 


The Rio Grande Western Railway is the 
only line passing through Salt Lake City, 
the City of the Saints. Send for a copy 
of ‘*‘ Crossing the Rockies’’ to 


GEO. W. HEINTZ, 


General Passenger Agent, Salt Lake City 


F. W. THOMPSON, 


General Agent, 625 Market Street, San Francisco 
Under Palace Hotel 





Views of Quaint and Picturesque Salt Lake City 
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ABOUT 


SANTA CRUZ 











Che Brightest 
Most Charming 
Sea Beach on the 
California Coast 


An All-the=-Year 
Round Climate 
Agqreeable and 
Bealthful 


Within 
Five Miles of 
Big Tree Grove 


Fine Salmon 
Fishing and 
Excellent 
Boating and 
Bathing 


A City of Ten 
Thousand People 
Snug, Compact 
Resourceful 


A City with 
Bitumen Paved 
Streets, a Paid 
Fire Department 
and Owning its 
Waterworks and 
Electric Light 
System 


A Seaside Resort 
almost in the 
Mountains 


THAT'S 


SANTA 
CRUZ 








A BIT OF THE SHORE AT SANTA CRUZ 


ANTA CRUZ is a beautiful city 
on the Bay of Monterey. Land- 
ward the hills rise in every direc- 
tion, dotted with spreading live 
oaks, farm houses and orchards, 
and to the south, barely a mile 
from the center of the city, is 
a magnificent bathing beach, 

equipped with every facility for the full enjoyment of 

seaside pleasures. The hotels are modern, moderate 
priced, and during the season free open air concerts are 
given on the beach almost daily. No other resort can 
equal Santa Cruz in popularity as a meeting place for 
organized bodies. Only five miles distant is the famous 

Big Tree Grove, reached by rail or carriage through tor- 

tuous and heavily wooded mountain canyons. Santa 

Cruz is unique even in California as combining the 

attractions of the ocean with the most superb mountain 

scenery. Santa Cruz is reached from San Francisco or 

San Jose by narrow gauge railway via Los Gatos, and 

by standard gauge railway via Pajaro, but with the 

opening of the new Shore Line of the Southern Pacific, 
will be almost on the direct Overland route. The 
diversity of the attractions of Santa Cruz as a resort is 
equalled by the diversity of the natural resources, pro- 

ducts and manufacturing industries of the county. A 

part of the story will be told ina handsomely illustrated 

article in this magazine for September. If you want to 
know more, watch this page, or write to the Secretary, 


SANTA CRUZ BOARD OF TRADE, 
Santa Cruz, California. 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. 
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The Illinois Central also maintains double daily service between New 
Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago; and, in connec- 
tion with the Southern Pacific runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
a through 








TOURIST SLEEPING CAR THE YEAR ROUND 
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AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 24 Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 
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THE TENT CITY AT CORONADO BEACH 


SUMMER» WINTE 


CORONADO . BEACH . CALIFORNIA 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE MOST LUXURIOUS 
PLEASURES FOR THE HUMBLEST 


CORONADO BEACH, THROUGH THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF CAMP CORONADO AND THE 
TENTED CITY, DURING THE PAST YEAR HAS 
ENTERED UPON A CAREER AS A SUMMER 
RESORT THAT PROM- 


LIGHTINGS OF STREETS AND TENTS, A PER- 
FECT SYSTEM OF SEWAGE, WITH CORONADO 
MINERAL SPRING WATER PIPED TO THE 
DOOR OF EACH TENT ABODE, WITH SWIM- 

MING AND BATHING, 





ISES AS MUCH GAIETY 
AND LIFE AT THE 


FISHING AND BOATING 
FACILITIES ARRANGED 





BEACH DURING THE 
SUMMERS TO COME AS 
HAVE MADE KNOWN, 
THE WORLD OVER, 
““CORONADO AS A WIN- 
TER RESORT.”’ THE 


NOT 
EQUALLED 


WITHOUT REGARD TO 
EXPENSE ON PART OF 
THE BUILDERS; WHILE 
MODERATE RATES FOR 
RENTERS PREVAIL. 
A MAGNIFICENT PA- 
VILION, CONTAINING A 


CONDITIONS OF JUNE, 
JULY AND AUGUST’S 
TEMPERATURE WERE 
TOO GOOD TO REMAIN 
FOR THE ENJOYMENT 


AMERICA 


FOR THE VARIETY AND 
EXCELLENCE OF SPORT 


SPLENDID BALL ROOM 
ON THE FIRST FLOOR, 
WITH RESTAURANT, 
DELICACY AND GRO- 
CERY STORE ON THE 
GROUND FLOOR, MAKE 
LIVING DESIRABLE AND 
COMPLETE AT CAMP 
CORONADO, THE ALL- 
AROUND-YEAR TENT 
RESORT OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA. A 


BICYCLING BATHING 
DEEP SEA FISHING 
COURSING . SAILING 
ROWING . RACING 
COACHING. HUNTING 
BALLS . CONCERTS 


AND EVERYTHING IN 
INDOOR SOCIAL PLEASURE 


OF THE FEW. THE 
CORONADO BEACH 
COMPANY HAS BUILT, 
AT A COST OF NEARLY 
$100,000, SUMMER 
CAMP GROUNDS LYING 
ALONG THE BEAUTIFUL 
OCEAN BOULEVARD IN 


FRONT OF HOTEL DEL 





FINE TWENTY-PIECE 








* CORONADO, BATHED 





ORCHESTRA, WITH ITS 
POWER TO CHARM 








ON ONE SIDE BY THE 
WATERS OF _ GLORI- 
ETTA BAY, ON THE OTHER DASHED BY THE 
SPRAY OF SURF, A TENTED CITY, THOR- 
OUGHLY MODERN AND ATTRACTIVE, POS- 
SESSED OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, ELECTRIC 


THE DANCER AND THE 
LISTENER ALIKE, IS A CAPTIVATING FEAT- 
URE OF LIFE AT CAMP CORONADO, WHERE 
SKIES ARE BLUE, BREEZES COOL, AND THE 
OCEAN A CEASELESS ENTERTAINER. 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


THE GREATEST AND GRANDEST OF AMERICAN RESORT HOTELS 


700 ELEGANT ROOMS ° ° 


20 ACRES OF GROUNDS 








FOR BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE SOUVENIRS WRITE TO 


H. F. NORCROSS, Acent 


COR. SPRING AND SECOND STS., LOS ANGELES 


E. S$. BABCOCK, Manacer 


CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 
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Ww. D. ELtis, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PITKIN, VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER ALonzo P. STRONG, SECRETARY 
A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT Jas. E. SAGUE, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., U.S.A. 





EsTasLisHeo 1848 


Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 





ANNUAL Capacity 450 





Southern California — 
Leadi nana mend 1899. JANNEY 


ary? fruits . aaa el oe $525,000 
old, including the oo 525,000 
Rand district . . 6,000,000 Asphaltum . . . 375,000 COUPLER 
Petroleum . . . . 3,250,000 Eggs .. .°. . . 330,000 

Pere 2,000,000 Celery...... 250,000 
Vegetables and Poultry 240,000 

fruits consumed. 1,800,000 Hides... .. .. 200,000 
Dried fruits and Green fruits, ex- 

raisins. .... 1,640,000 ported..... 200,000 
Grain... .. . 1,550,000 Fresh fish. . .. 150,000 
Canned goods . . 1,500,000 Wool... ... 150,000 
ROE ng a 1,300,000 Vegetables, ex - 
Fertilizers . . . . 1,000,000 ported..... 150,000 
Copper... ... @eneoD Sever ...... 130,000 THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
Nuts .. .. .. 750,000 Cheese... .. 125,000 
Brick ... .. . 750,000 Fish, canned... 110,000 M.C. B. COUPLER 
Te ss ss + +: ORO SEE. © + <-s « 100,000 Sr 
Wine ... .. . 600,000 Mineral water. . 75,000 
Beer .. .. .. 540,000 a 

RNs Gb athe a Sols Seas $34,705,000 


THE TOTAL DEPOSITS IN 
THE BANKS OF LOS ANGE- 
LES FOR 1899 AMOUNT TO 


$21,61 7,755.2 A, Manufactured Exclusively by 
YEAR OF 1808 OF 26 PER The McConway Torley Co. 
ne 8 202-9) 8s. 8.2 2 2 


For further information enclose 5 cents in stamps to Pittsburg, Pa. 


the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Is a good thing to have 


A California HOME agiriie Fi ent 


In Fresno County 











This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling it in ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer it strictly on its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see it, if 
you like it you can buy it, the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California, 
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POINTS OF 
SIMPLICITY 


RE valuable in travel- 
ing as in mechanics. 
There is no bothering 
about routes, time or 
connections, if, when 
you want to travel on 
the Pacific Coast or 
between the Pacific 
Coast and the East, 
you consult with an agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company, which 
has three thousand, three hundred 
miles of rails in California alone, and 
three routes to the East— Sunset 
Route, South; Ogden Route, Central; 
and Shasta Route, North. You have 
your choice, and our agent will 
recommend the best for your jour- 
ney. Vestibuled trains —the finest 
sleeping and dining cars — reclining 
chair cars, free— personally con- 
ducted excursions and the safest 
bridges and roadbed. 














YOU KNOW YOU ARE GETTING 
THE BEST 


AND YOU LEARN HOW SIMPLE TRAVEL- 
ING CAN BE MADE WHEN YOU PURCHASE 
TICKETS FROM THE AGENTS OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CQ 


SEE LIST OF AGENTS HEREIN 
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THE WILD FLOWERS 
OF . 
CALIFORNIA 


Their names haunts and habits. 


” Mary Elizabeth Farsons 
Illustrated 


by 
Mar garet Wariner uck 





450 PPS. SQUARE, 12 MO., INCLUDING 150 FULL 
PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS; PRINTED UPON FINE 
PAPER; BOUND HANDSOMELY IN CLOTH. PRICE td 


This is the only work of the kind treating of the flora of the Pacific Coast. It isa 
book that every lover of nature should have to carry with him into the fields of this land of 
flowers. It has been pronounced invaluable by all who have used it, and it has proved inter- 
esting to young and old alike. 

The professors both of the University of California and Stanford University speak of it 
in the highest terms. 

For their easy identification and naming by those not familiar with the science of botany, 
the flowers are grouped according to color. A technical, scientific description of each flower is 
given in fine print. To this is added, in coarser print, many interesting facts about its place 
of growth, habits, insect visitors, the folk-lore connected with it, the uses to which it is put 
by the Indians and the Spanish-Californians, etc. Both scientific and popular names are given. 
The illustrations are made from original pen and ink drawings by Miss Margaret Buck, and are 
not only botanically accurate but of rare artistic merit. 

Every public library and every school library should contain a copy of 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CALIFORNIA 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SENT POSTAGE PAID UPON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE AUTHOR 


MISS M. E. PARSONS, SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
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WILD PRIMROSE 


From original drawing by Margaret W. Buck 
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CAMP LIFE ON A GREAT CATTLE RANGE IN NORTHERN NEVADA. 


present, old age in the past. The wise 

man lays up treasure all his life long, 
cherishing the memory of happy hours and ban- 
ishing the disagreeable in anticipation of the 
time when action will be denied him, adding to 
his store whenever it can be done, filling the 
mind as if 1t were a gallery with fine pictures 
which can be brought out in clear and beautiful 
colors when nothing is left him except to sit 
idlv by the ingle dreaming of past conquests. 

In this sense | 
was not only 
agreeably en- 
tertained but 
greatly enriched 
by my last sum- 
mer’s_ vacation. 
It has been the 
pleasant custom 
of Messrs.Sparks 
and Harrell, fora 
dozen years past, 
to gathera genial 
company about 
them, and taking 
a big grub wagon 
well-loaded, 
a cook anda 
caballaranjo 
(pronounced ca- 
varango) pitch 
camp inthe heart 
of their great 
cattle range in 
northeastern Ne- 
vada and South- 
ern Idaho, to 
hunt the ante- 
lope and the deer. I had been denied this 
pleasure up to the summer of 1899, when | 
turned off from a Utah trip to join the expe- 
dition. 

A most interesting chapter might be devoted 
to a description of the country itself and to the 
business of cattle-raising by wholesale. As a 
sight-seeing trip alone it is worth all the time 
and trouble it takes, to say nothing of the royal 


Y presen lives in the future, manhood in the 





GROUSE GALORE. 


sport afforded by the hills and streams, which 
are visited so seldom by the sportsman that 
really few parts of the West give such good re- 
turns, 

There is a great mass of well-watered and 
grass-covered mountains that form the triple- 
divide between the headwaters of the Colum- 
bia, the Humboldt River and the Salt Lake 
Basin, which, owing to the distance from popu- 
lous centers, remain almost uninhabited. It 
forms one of the few remaining great stock- 
ranges of the 
West, such as 
covered the coun- 
try forty years 
ago from the 
summit of the 
Black Hills to 
the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. They are 
fast disappear- 
ing before the 
advancing army 
of ambitious and 
adventurous set- 
tlers who seek to 
make a home by 
the side of every 
running = spring 
and stream. Into 
this rich section 
Mi EB. J; Mar 
rell of Visalia, 
about thirty 
years ago, drove 
bands of cattle, 
leaving them to 
their own de- 
vices and their 
growth soon made him one of the cattle kings 
of the country. The business grew so great 
that it was incorporated about twenty years 
ago, with John Sparks as president and to-day 
the Sparks-Harrell Company brand their calves 
over a territory larger than any one of half a 
dozen states of the Union, or about equal to the 
size of Connecticut, Delaware and Rhede Island, 
with half of New Jersey thrown in. From 
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CORRALING SADDLE HORSES AT BIG CREEK. 


Signal Peak to Snake River, along the Utah- 
Nevada line is one hundred and fifty miles, 
with the Southern Pacific track twenty miles 
from the southern boundary, and this region is 
covered by the operations of this one firm, back 
for seventy miles to the west, where it rises to 
the summit of Salmon River Mountains. They 
brand from nine to twelve thousand calves a 
year, and the crop has gone as high as six- 
teen thousand, showing seventy-five or eighty 
thousand head of breeding cattle. The herds 
have been reduced to a minimum now and 
probably will not exceed forty or fifty thousand. 
No winter opens with less than fifteen thousand 
tons of hay in the stack, with large fields of 
well-cured grass still standing waiting for an 
emergency. The hay crop could be easily run 
up to a hundred thousand tons; but it is a pecu- 
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liarity of the arid region that grass cures just as 
well on the stalk as it does when cut and piled 
up, so more and more of it is left standing in the 
fields where it is just as useful and much more 
convenient. The work requires about five hun- 
dred saddle horses and one hundred and fifty 
work horses which are caught froma wild band 
of about two thousand that run in the hills with 
no restraint except the brand on their sides. 
There are several rivers of respectable size 
that rise and flow for miles through the range, 
some that would compare more than favorably 
in size, swiftness and romantic beauty, with 
streams famed in song and story in other lands. 
The Salmon is a real river. It rises in Idaho, 
swings down into Nevada ina great bow — fifty 
miles lony, then returns to its native state and 
drops into Snake River just where it tumbles 
twenty or thirty feet over Salmon Falls. The 
Shoshone comes down to meet it from the north 
and they join in a romantic place in Sparks’ 
Meadow and from there the Salmon runs through 
a box canyon sixty miles long, with banks so 
steep that at only three places can stock get 
down to drink. There are bridges at Castle 
Ford and the Brown Place. The rest of the way 
the water can be seen rushing along deep down 
in its rocky casing, the whole set in a brown 
and dreary waste of sage brush. But Salmon 
is its name and it deserves it well. Every year 
it swarms with the speckled beauties that have 
wound their tortuous ways across the Columbia 
Bar away on the edge of the Pacific, up over the 
rapids, through the swift waters of the Snake 
to their spawning beds far up under the snows 
of the great divide in the heart of the continent. 
The Salmon is so rapid that its waters are 
easily turned out on the fertile bottoms and the 
company has ranches strung along on both its 
banks like emerald beads on asilverthread. One 
meadow extends from the ‘‘Bird’s Nest”’ to 
the “‘ Boar’s Nest,’’ an unbroken sweep of green 
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for fourteen 
miles. The val- 
ley is from two 
to five miles wide 
and every foot 
can be irrigated. 
A snap from the 
camera shows 
the natural grass 
standing almost 
to the top of the 
carriage. 

The Shoshone 
itself is nearly 
fifty miles long 
and runsthrough 
a fine summer 
range. It-is 
made use of to 
gather the cattle 
in the fall and 
has some large 
enclosures along 
its banks. The headwaters are covered with 
handsome groves of a species of pine that 
grows tall and slender, making beautiful build- 
ing material. Teams come a hundred miles to 
get them for use on the ranches and they make 
picturesque buildings and fences. Thisand the 
Salmon are the only streams that reach the 
sea. All the others sink in the great basin or 
among the mountain valleys near where they 
take their rise. 

Thousand Springs Creek is forty-five miles 
long. rising and sinking entirely on the com- 
pany’s land. Some fine ranches are made fertile 
by its waters and the lower end spreads out over 
the Tecoma meadows, making about fifteen 
thousand acres of fine hay land. 

Goose Creek spreads out like a fan, watering 
in Nevada some of the finest lands in the state, 
then crossing the line and sinking in a valley in 
northwestern Utah. Its waters abound in fish, 
and broad flat benches between it and Shoshone 
Creek support some of the few remaining bands 
of antelope. Rancho Grando and other fertile 
spots are Mr. Sparks’ pride. There is no better 
soil in any country. 

Scattered in 
different parts of 
the range are 
ranches devoted 
to making hay 
and _ producing 
supplies,’ wher- 
ever water can 
be found to irri- 
gate. The great 
stretches of open 
range between 
them are thus 
brought within 
easv reach and 
with a foreman 
and crew for each 
section, over- 
sight can be kept 
and work carried 
on_ systematic- 
ally. There are 
hundreds of 
miles of substan- 


& 





THE GRASS CROP ON THE SALMON, 
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tial wire fences ; 
ditches have 
been dug and all 
the conveniences 
set up for gath- 
eringand feeding 
cattle on a large 
scale. In some 
places the nat- 
ural grass has 
been developed, 
in others alfalfa, 
blue grass or 
timothy have 
been sown and 
in all cases have 
done well. Some 
of the ranches 
are devoted to 
raising thor- 
oughbred Dur- 
ham orHerefords 
of the _ finest 
strains, which are turned loose on the range in 
order that the stock may not deteriorate. The 
Alamo herd of Herefords, owned by John 
Sparks, has probably no equal in America, per- 
haps not in the world, and the beautv of it is 
that the very finest animal in the lot is a two- 
year-old, born and raised in Nevada from im- 
ported prize-winners on both sides. Hon. 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture in 
President McKinley’s Cabinet, recently visited 
Mr. Sparks and he has said many times since 
that it was the finest herd of Herefords he ever 
saw together. Every ranch has milch cows 
sufficient to provide for the family of the fore- 
man and the workmen. Chickens give a 
homelike air to the scene and flavor the table, 
and the supplies are the best in every way. 

Gollyer Mountain forms a striking land- 
mark right in the center of the range and 
serves as a guide to the men for forty miles 
around. It does not look much different to a 
stranger from any one of a dozen mountains 
in sight, but they soon learn to recognize its 
great gray sides and strong features, carved in 
stone by the frosts and storms of ages. 

The old emi- 
grant road run- 
ning overland 
from Fort Lara- 
mie to Gravellv 
Ford crosses the 
range, going 
down Goose 
creek, Thousand 
Springs and 
Bishop creek to 
the Humboldt. 
It was a hot trail 
for years, the 
scene of many a 
tragedv. It is 
deserted now, 
but there are 
hundreds of 
graves along the 
line, some of 
them of noted 
Indian fighters, 
large parties who 
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THE CHEF. 


were massacred or whole families who had 
been murdered. 

Our party rendezvoused at Wells, a pictur- 
esque station at the foot of the Peoquop Moun- 
tains, six hundred miles east of San Francisco 
on the Southern Pacific. The deer law expires 
early in Nevada, so the date was set for the 
middle of August and every man, except the 
writer, was on the programme for venison. | 
did not even havea gun —though the Episcopal 
minister in Reno loaned me his fishing rod and 
showed me how to tie on a fly. The first 
day’s ride took us twenty-six miles over the 


we 





SHY GAME. 


hill to the HD Rancho, a lovely spot on Thou- 
sand Springs Creek, where we spent the night. 
The springs are the feature of the place, bubbling 
out in clusters for miles, affording water of every 
degree of temperature. Mr. Sparks has fitted 
up a pond and covered it with a brush house, 
where the water from several springs, hot and 
cold, are mingled to make a perfect bath. He 
thinks he owes to the curative principle in its 
waters the life of his wife, who spent weeks 
at HD when her health was very much broken. 

Next morning, after a fine breakfast, the beds 
were piled high on the wagon and “‘ Jeff’’ put 
the lash to his team of 
four, made a short turn 
and upset the whole load 
into the creek; but even 
the prospect of wet beds 
could not offset the bright 
sunshine and the pure 
mountain air. Everyone 
good-naturedly set to work 
to reload and a drive of 
forty-four miles past the 
Hubbard Rancho and the 
Vineyard brought San Ja- 
cinto in sight. This place 
is the home of C. H. 
Hewitt, the superintend- 
ent of the company, and 
it is quite an important 
town for its size. A hand- 
some store, built of stone, 
stands opposite a substan- 
tial dwelling-house and 
adjoins a row of buildings 
consisting of store-house, 
bunk-house, shops, etc. 
The company has a mail 
contract and runs a stage 
to Wells, taking in the 
mines at Contact on the 
way. The Salmon River 
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THE GRUB WAGON. 


Mines lie near the latter place high on the side 
of a fine copper-stained mountain, and a smelter 
has been built near the river. San Jacinto lies 
in a magnificent field, miles and miles in extent 
and the whole town and all the business are 
owned by the Sparks-Harrell Company. 

Here the camping trip really began, as there 
were too many comforts at the HD to be counted 
as romantic. A band of forty loose saddle- 
horses with Chester Dwight, as caballaranjo, 
was sent ahead while the saddles, guns, ammu- 
nition, etc.. were to follow in the big wagon. 
Five turnouts carried the party, and when the 
line was strung out on the trail, it made a dis- 
play worthy of the days of ’49. 

An uneventful ride of twenty miles brought 
the party to camp, on Lost Creek, in time to 
spread the wet blankets out in the sun to dry. 
Mr. Harrell and Phil Gordon went across the 
hills on horseback in the hope of seeing game. 
About two o’clock they came down, each with a 
deer. Mr. Sparks and Judge Sanderson took a 
turn to theeast and fell in with a band of adozen 
antelope. They fogged them as long as they 
were in sight, the Judge on the ground with 
Sparks dividing his time between the gun and 
the plunging horses. No casualties. Later, Ed 
Kiel struck for the hills in one direction, Sparks 
and Mr. Hughes in another, while Hewett and 
Mr. Weed started for Point of Mountain Ranch, 
twelve miles away, to get some matches. 
Sparks created a sensation by shooting a deer at 
six hundred yards on the cliff above him. Kiel 
walked in leaving his horse, saddled and bridled 
with the reins over the horn, to wander in the 
hills. He got away while Ed was sighting a 
deer and had not been heard from when we left 
for home. 

When evening came we gathered around the 
fire to get better acquainted and the stories and 
jokes began to flow. The cool air and quiet 
comfort of such a spot can never be forgotten. 
They heal the wounds and cure the aches of 
scores of busy weeks in the battling life of the 
city. When night settled down every one was 
ready for a good, sound sleep, and the morning 
seemed to come in a few minutes. An early 
hunt was planned, some went to the hills for 
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deer, others scattered a little lead through the 
sage-brush wherever a chicken showed its head. 
Mr. Sessions is a shot, but this time he had a 
surprise. He saw a head looking at him over 
the top of a brown log and taking a fair aim he 
pulled the trigger. When he looked up there 
was the head and he tried it again; still the 
mild eye of the grouse bade defiance to him and 
his gun. Another shot was fired, still the head 
showed up. He fired once more and there was 
no more head. He went to find his bird and 
picked up four fat grouse. As fast as he shot 
one head off another bird stepped up and looked 
over to see what the row was. 

After another fine night’s sleep the wagons 
were loaded up and the party moved northeast 
about twenty miles to Camp Gordon, over 
a fine mountain range, where big, fat cattle 
were grouped in bands of fifty and sixty. At 
Camp Gordon a longer stop was to be made — 
and it certainly is an ideal place. A spring of 
cold water at the edge of the meadow with a 
grove of clean, tall cottonwoods to sleep in and 
a steep ridge rising to the east are shown in the 
pictures; but the wonderful touch of wildness in 
the scenery, the bracing mountain air, the free- 
dom from care, the ever-active appetite, can only 
be felt, not printed. 

After getting well settled Mr. Hewitt quietly 
asked me to take a ride over to the thorough- 
bred camp, about four miles away. Wesaddled 
up, Mr. Harrell loaned me his thirty-thirty Sav- 
age and we struck right up the mountain. As 
we rose a splendid picture spread out at our feet. 
Away to the west Meadow Lake lay bright green 
in a bed of vari-colored hills, with Lost Creek, 
San Jacinto and Salmon River Meadows in the 
middle ground backed by the snowy summits of 
the Salmon River Range. The Shoshone sent 
numerous forks into the hills north of us and 
great, flat tablelands lay between. The forma- 
tion is most peculiar; it looks asif there had 
once been an immense plain, level, smooth and 
high; but through it torrents tore their way, 
making wide valleys, canyons in places and 
leaving cliffs and benches along the barks. Un- 
der the edge of these level benches the snow piles 
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up in huge drifts and lies late in spring. Here 
stretch groves of trees and immense beds of 
brush and undergrowth. Theyextend for miles 
and miles, broken and disconnected, but never 
far apart. These spots are a favorite hunting- 
ground, and in times past deer have been so 
plentiful that the party had seventy-two head 
hung up at one time in camp. Not this year, 
but a few years ago. Jerked venison was sta- 
ple in several San Francisco and Los Angeles 
dining-rooms for several weeks after. Some of 
the groves are the prettiest imaginable. Going 
over the hills we came to one that opened out 
in the center, and here a shady meadow seemed 
to be almost paradise itself for a deer. We saw 
numerous tracks and felt sure that by camp- 
ing overnight we could have had a shot. 
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On our way to the thorough-bred 
camp Mr. Hewitt and I descended a 
steep slope, beautifully groved with 
tall cottonwoods, when about half 
way down | saw a deer off to my 
left, his big ears standing at an 
angle, his bright eyes full of curios- 
ity; I dropped off of the horse, tore 
the gun from the scabbard and took 
aim at his heart. I ama mild and 
amiable man; but, at that moment, 
there was murder in my heart; | 
wanted that deer. I had shot ante- 
lope in Wyoming and had been with 
parties that killed bear and moun- 
tain lion; but I had never chanced 
to getadeer. I struck him a little 
high and he fell flat, with an open- 
ing across the back that extended 
nearly down through the spine. 
You could lay your wrist in it 
easily, though made by a bullet less 
than a third of an inch in diameter. 
He was soon behind my saddle and 
we made a hurried ride to the end 
of our trip, then took another road for camp. 
We saw three more deer, one a magnificent buck 
with horns like those of an elk, but his appear- 
ance and disappearance were too sudden for us 
to even fife a gun at him. 

Our arrival in camp was the signal for a loud 
and enthusiastic demonstration. I was con- 
gratulated generously by all, but | fancied that 
there was a feeling that all were sure of game, 
for they thought that if I could get a deer any- 
body else could get two. But at the end of our 
trip it was found that only nine deer were shot 
by the twenty men comprising our party. The 
lucky ones were Phil Gordon who got two, and 
John Sparks, A. J. Harrell, Sidney Smith, J. 
W. Dorsey, J. E. Bowers, G. H. Brown and 
the writer, who had one each to their credit. 
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A SALT LICK. 


For many ee one of my hoped-for trips 
has been to Shoshone Falls on Snake River, 
Idaho, and when Mr. Hewitt announced that 
business would call him there, C. E. Tucker 
and I offered to accompany him on his lonely 
ride of forty-five miles. We left camp with a 
stout team and a light wagon, for the road is 
rough and lies over the high divide separating 
the Shoshone and the Snake, and by the wy: 
they both mean the same — ‘‘ Shoshone” 
Indian for ‘“‘snake.”’ It was half a day’s a 
to get to the summit and there spread out before 
us lay the vast, brown valley, not a green thing 
in sight, a level stretch of sage-covered plain 
for sixty miles tothe foot of Wood River Moun- 
tains away in Idaho, with one black thread ex- 
tending from east to west through the middle of 
the desert. This Mr.Hewitt told us was the chan- 
nel of the Snake River, cut down in the solid 
lava from one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
feet. We descended the mountain by a steep 
and crooked road and found some fine farms hid- 
den among the hills and at the mouth of Rock 
Creek. The road is as straight asa line for fifteen 
miles, across the flat to the edge of the cliffs 
that form the canyon walls, where we got our 
first glimpse of the Falls. From there we looked 
down upon astretch of green, smooth water far 
below us and to the left. It was where the 
river spreads out below the fall, which soon 
showed up at a turn in the road, sending up a 
roar that seemed to shake the whole country. 
It seems strange that such a scene should be so 
neglected. Thereis only one house and an anti- 
quated ferry, just above the Falls, connects the 
two sides of the river. A piece of bold engi- 
neering has built a road up the steep cliffs on 
the other side and out on the level benches that 
stretch to the north. 

No man can describe the Falls. They carry 
a flood gathered from thousands of miles of 
mountain territory, reaching to the summits of 
the Rockies — heading near Yellowstone Lake, 
with immense tributaries pouring into it and 
bounding over the cliff two hundred and 
eighteen feet high in a single leap, There 
is a cataract forty feet high above the great 
plunge, and there the stream is divided into 
nine channels. making a picture of surpassing 
beauty. At Niagara the American Fall is one 
hundred and sixty-four feet high, while the 
Horse-Shoe is one hundred and fifty-eight feet, 
but the volume of water is probably greater. 
While it is green and clear that of the Snake is 


of a yellowish cast until it drops over the brink 
when it turns to foam and fills the air with 
spray. The Shoshone Falls have a curve of a 
thousand feet, although it is only seven hundred 
feet across in a straight line. The whole river 
isa great natural curiosity. For nearly a hundred 
miles it runs through the sage-covered desert in 
a stone box, open at the top, with sides almost 
perpendicular and hundreds of feet high. Several 
cataracts are found that would be popular wa- 
tering-places anywhere among the settled por- 
tions of the world. Here they roar their mon- 
strous notes, age after age, in a solitude as 
profound as when time began. They are almost 
as neglected now as they were when the Pyra- 
mids were being built or Babylon was in its 
prime. While man was struggling up through 
the ages of stone, bronze, iron and paper, up to 
the period of politics, they have changed but a 
trifle and will probably change less in the thou- 
sand years to come. 

After having gone wherever it is possible 
for anyone to go, climbed out on trembling 
ledges, slid down clay trails, crawled up and 
down wet ladders to the very edge of the rapids 
and visited the cleft in the rocks called Locomo- 
tive Cave, where the echo makes a noise exactly 
like a freight-engine on a big hill, we started 
back for camp. The second day we reached 
there, just in time to assist Mr. Sparks in the 
impressive ceremonies of the bullshead break- 
fast. I found that the head of my buck had 
been added to the bull’s head and both were done 
to a turn. Upon opening the pit, which had 
been covered ten hours, a savory perfume 
ascended and lifting the appetizing load by the 
wires that had been skillfully placed around it, 
two men carried it to a table and our host pro- 
ceeded to do the honors. A skillful sweep of 
the knife laid bare the fat jowl and taking a 
purchase on a lower front tooth a deft turn of 
the hand took the jawbone out as clean and 
smooth as a polished plate. The carving then 
consisted simply in loading up the tin plates 
that were held out time and again for a fresh 
supply. Occasionally a careful division was 
made in order to give each one a taste of some 
particularly sweet morsel. The tongue seemed 
to strike Dorsey rather favorably, while Ses- 
sions smacked his lips over a fragment of fat 
and lean from theside of the cheekbone. Judge 
Sanderson praised the delicate flavor of the roast 
brain. Mr. McInnis had no choice, while Smith 
took a little of the dark meat. It was no 
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novelty to Harrell. He knew just where the best 
bits lay and helped himself when nobody was 
looking. Mr. Umbsen forgot rents and real 
estate and washed his down with a little claret, 
while Ed Kiel and Mr. Brown testified their ap- 
preciation more loudly by deeds than words. 
Jeff Grey and Skinner inclined to my deer head 
while everyone pronounced it the feast of a 
ear. 

: Soon, however, the long summer days touched 
September, and the party was forced to separate. 
Mr. Sparks and Gordon started first, coming to 
the Wells. Mr. Hewitt and I took a team for 
Tecoma, and met with several coyotes and one 
fine antelope in our two days’ ride. He was 
generous and wanted me to crown my glory 
with another pair of horns; but from an igno- 
rance of his gun. as trained position in the buggy 
or over-caution I shot a bit high and missed the 
chance of gaining immortal fame, at least with 
that company. 

And how long those memories will live in 
each man’s mind. How altogether good the 
pure fresh air; how dreamless and rest-laden the 
nights; how free and generous the spirit of the 
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camp; how our big-hearted host, Mr. Sparks, a 
splendid specimen of Southern manhood, a giant 
six feet two, and straight as a lion, brave and 
gentle as he is big, made everyone comfortable, 
adding to the happiness of each ina dozen ways, 
often unnoticed. Mr. Harrell, a combination 
impossible anywhere except inWestern America, 
a man of great business affairs, a fond man in 
his own home, a club man in the city, a hunter 
and cowboy on the range, who knows every 
stream and hill for a hundred miles in these big 
mountains; Dorsey, the life of every party and 
the wittiest and most popular lawyer in the town. 
“* The Judge full of wise saws and modern in- 
stances’’; Sessions the scholar and diplomat ; 
Smith full of classic, Irish humor; Gordon 
singing in the twilight, the youthful Weed de- 
voted to Tucker as a fag to his senior at Eton; 
Brown, Bowers, McInnis and the cook all ona 
level temporarily and each doing everything he 
could for all the rest. It was an ideal outing 
with perfect weather and rare enjoyment. It 
was enough to pay for fifty weeks of hard work 
to get two like that. R. L. Fulton. 
Reno, Nev. ° 


LIGHTS THAT HAVE GONE OUT. 


Lights that are gone out, loves that are dead, 
Hopes long forgotten and gone; 
Lips we have kissed, tears we have shed, 
Hearts that are broken and torn. 
Some memory brightens the dead past again, 
Brings back once more the loves sought in vain, 
And thro’ the darkness of human despair 
Lights us away from sorrow and care. 
Arthur G. Lewis, in “Book of the Royal Blue.” 
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THIRD PAPER. 


Copyright, 1900, by Mary Elizabeth Parsons. 


neath the first kiss of the summer sun, 

and the last stragglers in the floral 
pageant have already arrived and there are no 
longer new flower friends to greet us, then are 
we seized with an intense longing to hie us 
away to the mountains where we know that 
the vernal season is just beginning. Our fancy 
pictures the rainbows on the waterfalls that are 
leaping out into infinite space ; we see the emerald 
meadows, daisy-starred and watered by a thou- 
sand babbling rills, and we are conscious that 
the majestic and eternal granite crags stand 
awaiting us just as of old, while the forests 
whisper an invitation in sweet-toned wind- 
harmonies. Then why tarry any longer? Let 
us away. ’Tis but a brief journey of a few 
hours and we are already in the enchanted land. 

We have left behind us the green salt-marsh 
and the stubbie fields of the great harvest. We 
have hurried on up through orchards and vine- 
yards and have met the Sabin pine, that pic- 
turesque outpost of the great conifers. We have 
then glided on up into regions of yellow pine 
and the great sugar pine, and have finally 
reached the towering and majestic firs of the 
mountain tops where we bid adieu to our iron 
horse and take to the stage, which whirls us 
around the curves of these mountain roads at a 
breathless pace. 

All sorts of bewitching blossoms have flitted 
past us. We have caught flashes of crimson and 
gleams of scarlet and seen daisy-sprinkled fields, 
and we have exclaimed over this new flower 
and that and felt wild to dismount, but stage 
drivers are, for the most part, inexorable, and 
on we haste, consoling ourselves with the hope 


Wives lowland fields are browning be- 
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that, at our journey’s end, we shall find the same 
treasures. 

At last we come to a stand in the most fas- 
cinating spot, a little valley walled in by great 
crags, with charming, soft meadows and trick- 
ling streams of the coldest, clearest water where 
we are sure the trout must lie. 

This, then, is to be our resting place for de- 
lightful weeks to come, and we can hardly wait 
to begin our explorations of these forest glades, 
deep mountain canyons and stupendous crags. 
This is a new world, and we pause upon its 
threshold, filled with awe and reverence as we 
slowly lift our eyes to these giants of the 
primeval forest, and this feeling of awe is not 
diminished when, in imagination, our thought 
travels back through the centuries which these 
trees have seen, and we realize how they have 
stood while summer’s heat and winter’s cold 
and storm have passed unheeded over their 
heads, and what successive races of men and 
animals have passed beneath their boughs — 
mere ephemerids to them. 

The emotion thus evoked becomes too strong 
for us, and we find it a relief to turn to the 
humbler plants all about us. It is interesting 
to note that many of the species of eastern 
North America find their way across the con- 
tinent to these western heights, where they 
meet with others characteristic of the Sierras, 
and blend with them to form a flora most cap- 
tivating to those of us who dwell in the 
lowlands. 

Here, in these plushy alpine meadows plant 
life is rife, and in the great melee of blossoms we 
meet many of the old familiar favorites — !ark- 
spurs, columbines, orthocarpuses, brodicas, 
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daisies, golden rods, gilias, castilleias, lupines 
—many of them of the same species which 
grow near the coast, others of different species 
but similar enough to be recognized as near 
of kin. 

It is more of the characteristically alpine and 
sub-alpine flora that we wish, however, to 
speak in this paper. 

And now begin days of the most delightful 
wandering through these charming forests, 
where the life-giving air sets our pulses leaping 
and where these majestic trees and crags are 
ever pointing us upward. Surely this country 
is nearer heaven than the lowlands, and we 
seem to see with a clearer vision from these 
heights. The veil that hangs in the atmosphere 
below is lifted here, and we seem to look into 
eternity. No wonder that the Psalmist sang 
“*T will look unto the hills, whence cometh my 
strength,” or that the Savior went up into a 
mountain to pray. 

The streams in this lovely region are a never- 
ending source of delight to us—not only be- 
cause water in gushing abundance is a gladden- 
ing sight — but because of the tangled thickets 
which so often line their banks and afford 
hiding places for flowers new and rare to us. 
The dense growth is made up of all sorts of 
bushes and plants. The button bush, Cepha- 
lanthus occidentalis, mingles with the spir@a 
or meadow-sweet, and the beautiful azalea, 
Rhododendron occidentale, fills the air with 
the spicy fragrance of its great masses of white 
bloom. Here the scarlet mimulus, J/. cardinalis, 
makes gay the brookside with its light green, 
musky foliage and charming scarlet flowers. 

The tall stems of the mountain larkspur. 
Delphinium scopulorum, vie with those of 
the monk’s-hood, Aconitum Columbianum, 
both of them often reaching six feet. The 
latter is a pretty flower, and interests us 
particularly on account of its odd structure. 
The sepals, instead of being green, all bear 
the semblance of petals while the two 
upper petals have become fantastic sta- 
men-like bodies hidden within the helmet. . 
By the brookside, with its feet often in 
the water, stands the little alpine lily, 
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Lilium parvum, whose orange blossoms make 
a cheerful gleam in the dense green thicket. 
Where the creek flows out into the open sun- 
shine with pebbly marge, it is often bordered 
with the elegant leaves and odd and lovely 
blossoms of the false lady’s slipper, Zpzpac- 
tis gigantea, and in the damp, soft mead- 
ows, just back from its banks, stands the milk- 
white rein orchis, AHabenaria leucostachys, 
whose pure white flowers are armed with long 
spurs. In these same damp spots, but more 
usually under the shade of the thicket, other 
little orchids lurk —among them the ladies’ 
tresses, Spivanthes Romanzoffianum. \f we 
are particularly fortunate we may some day 
come upon the phantom orchis, Cephalanthera 
Oregana, that curious plant whose leafless 
stems are of a pallid whiteness and whose 
white blossoms are almost counterparts in form 
of those of the false lady’s slipper. 

Among other orchids the coral-root, Corad/o- 
rhiza multiflora, is often met with in the 
woods, and the two species of true lady’s slip- 
per, Cypripedium Californicum and C. mon- 
tanum are occasionally found, and make an 
epoch in our floral calendar to be thought of 
with intense satisfaction. The former is often 
a denizen of mountain swamps or damp locali- 
ties, and its blossoms are yellow and white, or 
yellow and rose color, and have a compact, 
natty appearance quite different from the long- 
legged, straggling look of those of C. mon- 
tanum, which have a white sac veined with 
purple and sepals of a dull brown. 

One other little orchid will excite our ad- 
miration, the rattlesnake plantain, Goodyera 
Menziesii. The elegant leaves of this little 
plant, which are marked somewhat like the 
skin of the rattler, are to be sought in the drier 
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soil of the forests. Its white blossoms are 
borne upon a slender shaft, and though rather 
small they are well formed and seem quite ap- 
propriate adornments for the white-veined 
leaves. 

Of our various beautiful species of Frztz/- 
Zaria, we have none to compare with the scarlet 
Fritillary, 4. vecurva, found in May in these 
regions, and we consider it a memorable day 
when we come upon its lovely blossoms. There 
are usually from one to nine flowers on a stalk, 
but a plant was once found which had thirty- 
five of the showy scarlet bells. 

These daily rambles of ours are beginning to 
teach us various lessons in woodcraft, and we 
have already learned where to look for many 
kinds of flowers. We have found that the 
Shasta or Washington lily rears its noble shaft 
in the open forest where its chaste white 
blossoms attract one from afar and scatter their 
fragrance like a benediction through the wood. 
July and early August usually witness the 
climax of their perfection, and occasionally a 
vast mountain side may be seen covered with 
them —a rare and beautiful sight. 

Here, too, at that time, the tiger lily, Z2/- 
ium pardalinum—more properly the leop- 
ard lily —reaches a marvelous development in 
springy spots, and haseven been known to reach 
a height of ten feet, having as many as thirty- 
two of the great spotted orange and red flowers. 
They sometimes grow in great abundance, and 
occasionally even cover a wet canyon side with 
their gorgeous bloom. 

Out on exposed slopes the Mariposa tulips 
lift their wonderfully marked chalices to the 
fervid sun, in spots where it would seem to us 
that the soil was too rocky and dry to sustain 
any life. Higher up on rock shelves, where 
little pockets of rich soil have lodged, beds of 
the lovely Zvythronium, or fawn lily (inappro- 
priately called dog’s tooth violet), will cause 
our eves to open in glad surprise. 

In about such surroundings as the stone-crop 
usually chooses we may see the brilliant yellow 
masses of the sulphur flower, Hriogonum 
umbellatum, varied by the translucent creamy 
masses of /. ursinum, which are often flushed 
with pink. 

In dry, open fields and forests the Indian 
wheat, Wyethia mollis, fills the air with 
its characteristic balsamic odor. This is also 
known as California compass-plant, because 
the edges of its erect leaves are believed to point 
always north and south. 

Large areas are also covered by Chamebatia 
foliolosa, a \ittle under shrub, a foot or two 
high, with feathery leaves and ‘strawberry- -like 
flowers. This is popularly known as “‘tar- 
weed,’’ and it loads the air with a fragrance 
somewhat suggestive of tansy. The pennyroyal, 
Monardella odoratissima, is another woody 
plant, whose fragrance once inhaled in these 
mountain regions becomes indelibly fixed in the 
memory. 

Those who go to the Yosemite early in the 
season are often regaled by a wonderful sight 
upon the journey thither, for then the mountain 
tea-tree, Ceanothus integerrimus, is in full 
bloom and gives vast mountain slopes the 
aspect of being covered by a recent snowfall. 
All through the Sierras in early summer another 
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species, Ceanothus prostratus, is very notice- 
able in the forests, where its trailing and inter- 
lacing branchlets make the most delightful 
springy carpet imaginable. At that early season 
it is plentifully sprinkled with charming blue 
blossoms, which later give place to scarlet seed 
vessels that form a beautiful contrast with the 
rich green foliage. This little trailing shrub is 
known as squaw’s carpet or Mahala mats. 

Walking through the dry woods we are lured 
onward by the numerous lovely blossoms that 
greet us. Here the azure beard-tongue, Pev/- 
stemon azureus, vies with the pretty scarlet 
gilia, Gzlza aggregata, in brightening the 
scene, and the wild Bouvardia, Gz/za grandt- 
Jlora, varies it with its delicate salmon-colored 
flowers. 

The Indian pink, Sz/ene Californica, and the 
humming bird’s trumpet, Zauschneria Cali- 
JSornica, add brilliant dashes of scarlet, while 
the tall stems of the great willow herb, 2/o- 
bium spicatum, compel attention and admira- 
tion everywhere for their fine pink flowers. 

Pussy’s paws, Spraguea umbellata, is a 
curious plant, which varies greatly in its habit 
of growth, sometimes being erect, and again 
forming close, prostrate mats upon "the ground. 
Its blossoms have an odd way of bunching 
themselves so that they resemble the cushions 
on pussy’s feet, and this resemblance is en- 
hanced by the tinge of flesh pink seen through 
them. In this flower the valves of the trans- 
lucent calyx are the most prominent feature, 
and the slender little pink corollas are almost 
hidden from sight among them. 

We have spoken in a former paper of the pine 
drops, Pterospora andromedea, whose tall, 
gummy wands are covered with small, yellow- 
ish, waxen bells. We occasionally come across 
its clustered flesh-colored stems which, as they 
have no accompaniment of leaves, excite our 
curiosity if we have not seen them before. 

But of all the novel and charming plants of 
this region of floral abundance, the snow plant 
must take precedence, and the dav upon which 
one finds one’s first snow plant will always be 
remembered with a thrill of delight. You may 
possibly come upon it in some shadowy recess 
of these woodlands with perhaps a single 
beam of sunlight playing upon it, vivifying 
its brilliant crimson until it seems as though 
rich blood were suffusing its entire form, almost 
converting it into a living, sentient being. How 
its crimson bells glow in the light! How in- 
stinct it seems with life and individuality! 
This remarkable plant belongs to the heath 
family, and is one of those strange organisms 
that, like the fungi, seems to subsist upon de- 
caying matter. There is no green foliage, but 
the stem is clothed with rather rigid scales 
which are of a pale flesh color below, but 
above, scales assume the same brilliant hue as 
the flowers, and there merge into flora] bracts 
which curl gracefully about among the blos- 
soms. In early summer one may find the plants 
at an altitude of four thousand feet or so, but 
as the season advances they must be sought 
constantly higher, as they follow the receding 
snows up the heights, rarely or never growing 
upon the snow but always where it has just 
melted away. 

In our walks through the open glades of 
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these mountain forests we often come upona 
fallen tree trunk which bars our progress and 
at the same time affords shelter for some rare 
and curious plant, and every few steps, it seems 
to us, runs some little rill diffusing moisture 
and forming springy, boggy places which are 
sure to harbor interesting flowers. 

I well remember a tangled thicket, bordering 
a cold, rushing mountain stream, which | pene- 
trated one afternoon, and where, to my great 
delight, I found the lovely pink blossoms of 
Pyrola rotundifolia, commonly called canker- 
lettuce or Indian lettuce, 
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mountain meadows where a thousand lovely 
blossoms nestle amid the lush grasses. Per- 
haps most common of them is the large, 
white mountain daisy, Avigeron Coulteri, 
whose flowers have such a pure look; but the 
lovely azure daisy, /. sal/suginosus, with deli- 
cate, lilac-blue rays and golden centers appeals 
particularly to us. Here the pendent blossoms 
of the bleeding heart, Dicentra formosa, hover 
amid the grasses, and here wave the slen- 
der wands of Pedicularis attollens. Another 
species of Pedicularis, P. Granlandica, is ex- 

tremely interesting in 





and whose round, shin- 
ing, vivid, green leaves 
are as attractive as its 
blossoms. Growing here 
and there in sheltered 
spots, but in the open 
forest, we find companies 
of another Pyrola, P. 
picta, whose leaves are 
a rich, dark green, hand- 
somely veined with 
white; and as we climb 
higher we find this form 
mingling with another, 
P. dentata, whose leaves 
are paler and dull and 
whose flower stems are 
less vigorous. 

Where the under- 
growth is dense the 
little prince’s pine, or 
pipsissewa, Chimaphila 
Menziesii, unfolds its 
waxen blooms, which 
have a demure look and 
a pleasant fragrance re- 
sembling that of the lily 
of the valley. 

The pretty white mot- 
tled leaves of the wild 
ginger, Asarum Hart- 
wegt, are very attractive, 
and in July or earlier its 
curious dull-colored blos- 
soms may be found nest- 
ling close to the ground. 

We must not fail to 
mention the Indian rhu- 
barb, Saxifraga pel- 
tata, which is one of the 
finest and most charac- 
teristic plants that line 
the banks of swift-flow- 
ing mountain streams. 
Its large, long-stemmed, 
lotus-like leaves often 
stand in the water at the edge of the bank 
where they lean gracefully over, making charm- 
ing reflections in the brown depths below. The 
fact that the Indians eat the large stems has 
given rise to the popular name. The plant 
blossoms in early spring, and by July and 
August only the withered flower stalk remains, 
leaving us to imagine its early beauty. The 
leaves turn most gorgeously in autumn at the 
first touch of cold, and then remind us, if we 
be campers, that it is time to fold up our tents 
and betake ourselves homeward. 

We never weary of the charm of these 








that its tall spikes are 
covered with the most 
curious little pink flow- 
ers, each of which bears 
a strong resemblance to 
the head of an elephant, 
the forehead, ears and 
long trunk all being sim- 
ulated in the most re- 
markable manner. 

After we have been 
long enough in these 
great altitudes to have 
become somewhat accli- 
mated we begin to feel a 
great desire to climb 
some of the surrounding 
heights and scale these 
granite crags. At eight 
thousand feet we can 
reach the snow line in 
August, which is a very 
exhilarating experience 
which no one should 
miss. We have in mind 
now a day so spent, the 
memory of which we 
would not relinquish for 
worlds. 

Starting soon after 
breakfast, we left the 
inn behind us. The 
trail, winding through 
the forest, soon began to 
mount, through various 
kinds of underbrush, 
spreading dog-bane, spi- 
rea, manzanita and cea- 
nothus; and various 
bright blossoms passed 
in review as we wended 
our way upward — gil- 
las, castilleias, colum- 
bines, daisies, larkspurs, 
Mariposas, pennyroyal, 
Zauschneria, etc. Pres- 
ently the way became steep and rocky, and we 
were confronted by what seemed an impassable 
barrier, a great granite cliff. But the trail soon 
made around it and passed onward and upward. 
Here we encountered two kinds of cliff brake, 
which I had never before seen growing, though 
| had dried specimens of them, Ped/@a Bridgesii 
and Pellza Breweri, the latter with butterfly 
leaflets and both with black, polished stems. 
On these heights the manzanita became 
dwarfed, and its small, contorted branches clung 
closely to the rocks covering them like a basket 
work. Just ahead of us we caught bright 
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glimpses of color which, as we advanced, 
proved to be masses of the glorious crimson 
flowers of the pride of the mountains, Pent- 
stemon Menziesti, var. Newberryt. It is 
almost a miracle how these plants sustain 
themselves upon the hard granite where there 
seems to be not a particle of soil. 

Still further along, a surprise awaited us in 
the delightful pink flowers of the alpine willow- 
herb, Apilobium obcordatum, which makes 
fringes of lovely color to adorn these barren, 
rocky heights. Here, too, where there is little 
or nosoil, or but of the hardest and poorest, the 
little alpine phlox, Phlox Douglasii, covered 
the ground with its cushiony tufts of needles 
and masses of delicate bloom. 

We now passed through a defile of rocks, a 
gateway as it were, to an enchanted region and 
emerged upon a little meadow. Ah, who can 
describe this meadow! Its fine and delicate 
grasses were starred with azure daisies and 
golden brodizas, and in its bosom lay, like a 
gem, a beautiful little glacial lake. Where the 
waters of this lonely lakelet laved the meadow 
a company of charming pink blossoms flashed 
upon the sight like a troop of naiads holding 
their revels upon the margin. These proved 
on nearer approach to be Mimulus Lewisit, 
For a moment we stood spellbound by this 
bewitching sight, and then we pushed onward 
to a point where we halted for luncheon. 

Our friends, some of whom had come on 
horseback, lighted a fire and produced the 
luncheon, and we were soon regaling ourselves 
upon venison and hot Frankfurter sausages and 
sandwiches, with appetites whetted by our long 
climb. A bottle of claret, added to snow from 
a neighboring bank, furnished a delicious and 
refreshing drink. 

After we had rested for a time we were eager 
to make an exploration of the shores of our new- 
found mountain lakelet, and so we started for a 
tour around its shores. It was a novel sensation, 
walking over snow banks in August, and we 


were kept in a state of exhilaration by the meet- 
ing of new trees and flowers. Here, trailing 
over the ground, wasthe alpine heather, Bryan- 
thus Brewert, its dark, evergreen foliage cov- 
ered by masses of rosy bloom. Forming a part 
of the thicket we found a pretty little shrub 
with small, leathery leaves resembling those of 
the rose-bay and clusters of bitter, fragrant, 
white flowers like little cherry blossoms. This 
was the Labrador tea, Ledum glandulosum, 
highly prized by the mountaineers for its medic- 
inal qualities but dreaded by sheep-raisers for 
its disastrous effects on their flocks. Passing 
onward we saw an occasional snow-plant gleam- 
ing in the forest and many bright golden com- 
posite challenged our admiration. 

Right in the drip of the snow banks, where 
the ground was still wet and cold, grew the 
lovely little alpine primrose, Primula suffru- 
tescens, its evergreen leaves, in fact, just emerg- 
ing in places from their wintry covering. The 
little plants, undaunted by snow and ice, resume 
their growth as soon as liberated by the snow 
and put forth their rosy flowers right in the 
presence of the glaciers. These look as though 
they might have caught the last reflection of 
the alpen glow and transfixed it upon their 
petals. 

We at length returned to the inn as the 
shadows were lengthening, somewhat fatigued 
by our day’s climb but bearing with us price- 
less pictures of a world undreamed of before. 

If we linger in the mountains long enough, 
or until late enough in the season, two or three 
species of lovely blue gentians will arrive to 
add their blossoms to the rich store we have 
already gathered. But these pastoral days, 
like all lovely things, must come to an end, 
and so some morning we find ourselves bidding 
adieu and slipping away from the haunts that 
have known us for so many ideal weeks, and 
once more gliding down the mountain slopes 
into the old familiar valleys, and so home once 


more. 
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WILD COLUMBINES. 


Gay elfin dancers poised for flight 
Where woodland shadows shimmer, 

Or fluttering up yon windy height, 
Your scarlet kirtles glimmer 

In rout fantastic, led, perchance, 
By Pan with airy fluting; 

Fauns, too, with shy, elusive glance, 
Your straggling ranks saluting. 


A host of sprites in forest green 
With wandering winds coquetting, 

While golden-tasseled bonnets lean 
Tip-tilted by their fretting. 

Each merry nod and beckoning fling 
The wild bees answer, knowing 

Your horns of honey freely swing 
And wait reluctant going. 


For you the children, Columbine, 
Reach eager hands with laughter, 
Your slender sprays, close-clasped, to pine 
In drooping beauty after, 
But all ungathered smiling near, 
Or from the hillside calling, 
Your countless sisters bend to hear 
The children’s footsteps falling. 


Of all the laughing flowers that hold 
Spring’s carnival a-Maying, 

You elves in harlequin red and gold, 
Are blithest, farthest straying. 

To redwoods, fields or storm-scarred verge 
Of mountain cliffs you’re faring, 

And, wind-blown, toss near ocean’s surge, 
Your scarlet trumpets flaring. 

—Ella Sexton. 
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NEAR TAHOE. 


BY ARCHIBALD TREAT. 


(Illustrations by the Author.) 


OR a week | had 
been fishing the 
streams about 
Glen Alpine, 
using the Indian 
Fly, and with 
only fair suc- 
cess. Lest my 
fellow - Walton- 
ians have not 
this fly in their 
books, let me 
tell them that 
it is known 
to science as 
the Lachnos- 
terna Fusca; 
and, lest they 
be as ignorant 

of entomology as myself, let me also inform 

them that the subject matter, stripped of its 
high-sounding appellation, is but the harmless 
infant of a beetle, known to the people of the 

High Sierras as a ‘“‘grub.”’ It is invariably to 

be secured from the Indians, at from twenty- 

five to fifty cents per dozen, and in the moun- 
tains takes the place of the angle worm used 
by the bent-pin fishermen of lower altitudes. | 
obtained my supply from Miss Susie, an Indian 
lady of uncertain age, but ancient lineage, who 
lived near the Glen Alpine Springs. | pass 
over her personal appearance, merely remark- 

oe she was not, apparently, fond of a 

bath. 

I was fishing near the point where the swirl- 
ing waters of Glen Alpine Creek rush to their 
meeting with Fallen Leaf Lake. | was using 
my last grub, and, lacking a plain hook, had 
pinioned the cotton-like worm on a worn- 
out, dark-winged Caddis. The strong current 
washed it from the barb, and I idly cast into 
the end of the distant riffle to see if 1 could 
touch a passing leaf. Kerchullup! Hooray, | 
had a rise! Another cast. Kerchullup again, 
and soon | was playing a pound Cut-throat in 
the roomy pool. This pioneer of the season 
must have been the champion of his class, for 
he thrashed the water like a stern-wheel 
steamer; and when | thought | had him tired 
out, he was off for a run, and, not satisfied with 
that, jumped three times in succession into the 
air, shaking his head like a rat-terrier to free 
himself from the hated hook. But soon his 
strength was fled, 1 drew him gently floating 
towards me like a child’s sail boat, and scooped 
him gently with anet. And afterwards, even 
though I had thwacked his head, he sullenly 
flopped about in my basket to show how be- 
grudgingly he surrendered. The fly fishing had 
commenced, my waiting was over, and for a 
week I enjoyed most excellent sport. 





%* 
Not the least of the attractions of Glen Alpine 


Inn, which in itself is an unpretentious but com- 
fortable collection of buildings, is its mineral 
spring. Highly charged with carbonic gas, 
bubbling cool from Mother Earth, it is nectar 
to the hot and tired man. 

The country round about is a fisherman’s 
paradise. Within less than a half hour’s walk 
from the little inn is Lillie Lake, and ten 
minutes beyond that Fallen Leaf Lake, with 
the Glen Alpine Falls in between to please the 
eye. It is in Lillie that one is apt to get the 
first rise of the season, as it is the first lake to 
be clear of snow. The sun is early upon it, and 
a Brown Dung, cast well ahead of the boat along 
the edge of the water, is apt to lure Monsieur 
ae to the surface for his supposed break- 

ast. 

There is a chain of lakes dotting this rocky 
gorge, beginning with Heather, Half Moon and 
Gilmore, which spread out fanwise at the 
western end, then Suzy, Grass and Lillie. They 
are connected by Glen Alpine Creek, a fine 
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little fishing stream, with many a promising 
pool and riffle for Brook trout. Each of the 
lakes is kept bountifully stocked by the Fish 
Commissioners; and, if the time of year be 
propitious, there is no excuse for the fisherman 
who cannot bring home a full basket. 

The fish of these lakes spawn about the first 
of July, and will then take only a grub, and 
that lazily. The sport is at its best about the 
middle of July. Asin all mountain lakes, there 
are times when the trout do not rise readily to 
the fly, and then the following method of sur- 
face trolling employed by Mr. John Bourdette 
may be resorted to with a guarantee of success. 
At the loop end of the snel! of an ordinary No. 6 
Barnyard Hackle (and surely there is no reader 
who has to be told that this is but a plain hook) 
a No. 4 Wilson Spinner is so fastened by means 
of its swivel that it will revolve freely. A 
number of small sinkers are put on just ahead 
of the end of the leader, near the spinner. Upon 
the hook is placed an angle worm or grub, pref- 
erably the latter. A grub should always be 
put on with the tail upon the barb of the hook 
instead of the head, for the latter is so hard 
that it prevents the fish catching the barb. 
About fifty feet of line is put out, and then 
the sport begins. It is preferable to have 
someone row the boat, with which, by the 
way, all the lakes are supplied by the pro- 
prietors of the Springs. The lone fisherman 
may get along by sculling, if the wind is not 
too boisterous. 

Lake Gilmore has been well stocked with 
black bass; but so far as I could learn, none of 
them have been caught. When | visited this 
beautiful little body of water, nestling beneath 
its uplifted hills, the ice had but the week be- 
fore left its surface. I used all sorts of devices, 
but did not even see a fish, though I knew them 
to be there in plenty. I was anxious, too, to 
try for black bass after the manner employed 
by Mr. Hunt, one of the Deputy Fish Com- 
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missioners, but it was too early. He placesa 
bob on the line to keep the bait a certain dis- 
tance from the bottom. A frog is fastened to 
the hook by running it through his leg, the 
fisherman meanwhile calming his scruples by 
remembering that froggy is cold blooded. As 
the frog swims about in his endeavor to escape 
he attracts the attention of Mr. B. Bass, who 
promptly takes hold of him to see if he is 
genuine. The disciple of Izaak I. must now re- 
strain himself until Mr. B. is satisfied that the 
frog is not an imitation, whereupon he gobbles 
poor Mr. Frog, repenting later as the hasty have 
done ever since morals were first written. Then 
the fight begins. Whoever lands a good-sized 
black bass has had a tussle to the death with 
the prize-fighter of the smaller fish, and, unless 
his tackle is good and his hand cunning, the 
fish will have the best of it,and will take away 
most of the tackle as a souvenir. 

The largest fish of this district have been 
taken from Heather Lake, a four-pounder not 
infrequently being caught there. Its waters are 
deep and cold, and it is one of the last to be 
clear of ice. In beauty of surroundings it rivals 
its sisters of the Swiss Alps, and is seen at its 
best when the snows have not yet left the sur- 
rounding heights. 

Still there are many, and I confess to be one 
of them, who think that Suzy Lake, of all the 
lakelets that nestle in this glacier-worn valley, 
is entitled to the laurel wreath. Above her rise 
two lofty peaks, Jacks and Dicks, 2000 feet 
above the surface of the water, and 10,000 
above sea level. At the outlet the waters 
take one or two preparatory leaps before tum- 
bling a couple of hundred feet over a cliff, 
and then, as if resting, meander peacefully 
— the meadows before melting into Grass 

ake. 

The trout of the snow-fed streams of the 
Sierras begin to ‘‘rise’’ to the fly in their own 
good time. Just when that will be no man can 
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tell. Some say they feed upon an insect which 
is washed in by the melting snows, and do not 
go to the surface for flies until this source of 
food supply is exhausted. Certain it is that 
they do not begin to rise until the snow is well 
off the upper lakes. — : 

To suggest to the old-time fisherman what to 
wear or carry would be as presumptuous in me 
as it would be tiresome to him. Yet! venture 
a few suggestions, which may be applicable to 
the neophyte wherever he may intend to pursue 
his outing, and which are particularly applic- 
able to the country under discussion. 

The feet should be encased in heavy half- 
boots, with hob-nails, and large enough to 
permit of wearing thick woolen socks. If the 
feet show a tendency to chafe, a light pair of 
merino socks worn inside the thicker pair, will 
prevent it. A pair of canvas leggins, such as 
Uncle Sam supplies to his boys, and a thick 
sole, with hob-nails, added to a discarded every- 
day shoe, makes a serviceable change from the 
half-boots, and also permits the latter to dry out. 

Overalls are the cheapest and best covering 
for the legs, and should be a buff-yellow in 
color, for it must always be remembered that 
the trout is keen of vision,and instantly detects 
the change of color occasioned by the presence 
of the fisherman on the bank if he wears any- 
thing that differs materially from the natural 
surroundings. For this reason he should never 
wear a white shirt or hat. The overalls should 
fit well up in the crotch, and not too high above 
the hips; never mind if they are short at the 
ankles, the boots or leggins will cover that. 
By bearing this question of fit in mind it will 
be found that a belt can be worn with comfort, 
and the shoulders be much freer than if sus- 
penders are employed. 

The ordinary light-weight hunting coat, with 
its voluminous and capacious pockets, is a 
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LAKE GILMORE. 


famous all-around garment for country touring. 
A sweater or vest can be put into the back 
pocket, and also the things hereafter described, 
and there will still remain room for more. 

The best drinking cup is of rubber, costing 
but 25 cents. It is light, will not break, is easily 
cleaned, and will last for years. 

A pocket cooking kit, such as is used by 
soldiers, and comprising a frying pan, plate, 
knife, fork and spoons, is a very handy affair 
upon which to get breakfast, and well worth 
the carrying, for one of the ‘delights of tour- 
ing is eating a well-cooked meal out of 
doors. 

A folding alcohol lamp and bowl will enable 
its fortunate possessor to make a cup of coffee, 
tea, or a bowl of soup. The cost of this will 
be about $2.00. There is one now on the market, 
a very handy affair, made of aluminum, with 
a tight cover to keep the alcohol from escap- 
ing. The supply houses now also keep a little 
device filled with a torch-like substance called 
alcolia. These are sold at 25 cents, and with 
an aluminum cup, holding a pint, make a 
first-class companion. The tea or coffee and 
lamp can be put inside the cup, together with 
some soup tablets, salt and pepper. These 
tablets can be had for about 30 cents a 
dozen. So fortified, and with a little bacon, 
the angler is prepared for an all day outing. If 
some self-raising flour were added, and he had 
a warm place to sleep, he could stay out two 
days and not go hungry, providing he thought 
+t ang along a large metal match box, quite 
full. 

A very convenient implement for the fisher- 
man is a Jack Chinn knife, which folds so it 
can be carried in the pocket, and yet is so 
shaped that it can be opened with one hand. 
The blade is strong, and the weapon may be 
used to clean fish, open cans, chop wood, and 
be abused generally. It is almost as good asa 
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pistol as a means 
of defense, for, 
like the Irishman’s 
shillalah, it never 
misses fire. 

In fishing from 
a boat it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to 
land a fish without 
anet, and the same 
difficulty is pres- 
ent when casting 
from a rock, where 
the fish has to be 
lifted to the hand. 
There is a small, 
cheap net, costing 
but $1.00, large 
enough for ninety- 
nine out of the 
hundred fish that 
one is likely to 
get, and which is 
indispensable for 
the angler wher- 
ever he may be. 
It fits easily into 
the inside pocket 
of the hunting 
coat, and is lighter 
and less cumber- 
some than the 
more elaborate 





affairs so 

needful 
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ojo, or Eel River, or for big lake 
fish. 

A pair of rubber boots, or wading 
stockings, are always useful, but in a 
country like that around Glen Alpine 
they are not essential. In the Truckee 
River one cannot successfully fish with- 
out them. There are some fishermen 
who disdain their apparel, but me- 
thinks the after-comfort of those who 
walk through streams “as is,”’ to use 
a commercial expression, is not worth 
mentioning. Such a proceeding is all 
right if one has not far to walk home, 
and is provided with dry footgear for 
the following day. The more reason- 
able plan is to carry rubber boots in the 
basket, or over the shoulder, until the 
fishing ground is reached, then to put 
the walking shoes in the rear pocket 
of the coat. When through, a pair of 
dry socks and the resumption of the 
shoes, vice the rubber boots, will per- 
mit the angler to reach home without 
becoming foot-sore. Where a person 
has but a short two weeks for fishing, 
he cannot afford to be held in camp bv 
bruised feet, which will surely result if 
he does not use common sense in the 
care of them. 

It is well to take along, or to make, a 
neat little device which | have seen ad- 
vertised, but which does not as yet seem 
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to be procurable on this coast. Its use will tend 
to save many a fisherman’s soul ; for it requires 
a person of great fortitude not to envelop him- 
self in a sulphurous atmosphere when he beholds 
his last leader high above his head, and the tree 
unclimbable. The device is of tool steel, shaped 
like an inverted letter V. One limb is sharp- 
ened on the inner side, and the opposite limb 
has a hole, to which is attached about twelve 
feet of stout cord. The unsharpened limb is 
lightly fastened to the tip of the rod by an 
elastic band, or bit of thread, the tool placed 
over the limb on which rests the hook, and the 
rod withdrawn. A sharp jerk, the limb is 
severed, the hook brought to earth, and St. 
Peter saved the labor of making a black mark 
against an otherwise good citizen. 

The lure necessary for the Glen Alpine Region 
does not differ much from that generally used 
in the Sierra lakes and streams. The different 
varieties of Coachmen and Hackles are always 
desirable; to these should be added Evening 
Dun and Cowdung, Blue Upright, Professor 
and dark and light wing Caddis. 

By watching the bushes that line the streams 
to see what is the natural food of Mr. Trout, 
the observant fisherman will always be given 
his cue. Asalready stated, it is almost useless 
to try with flies until after the fish have finished 
spawning. From the latter part of July until 
the close of the season the most avid fish- 
erman will be satisfied. 
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I cannot imagine a lake in a desert being at- 
tractive to a true angler, however well stocked 
it might be. To him there is much in surround- 
ings, and better a few fish on a beautiful stream 
than a full basket caught in a canal. And, too, 
Dame Nature seldom puts the trout, that little 
aristocrat of fish, in waters possessing a homely 
setting; so, whether it be design or not, the 
fisherman finds his spoil in places where Nature 
is sweetest. The lakes described seem proof of 
this. They areall within an hour’s walk of 
the Springs, and in no place in the Sierras is 
there such a variety of sport and scenery. By 
an early start one can fish in each of them by 
nightfall, catching, by the end of the day, 
enough fish to satisfy even an enthusiast, 
getting up an appetite that would do credit to 
an aborigine, and seeing enough of grandeur 
to send him happy to bed. 

It is now a full vear since I cast my flies in 
the waters about Glen Alpine, but the pictures 
then drawn upon my memory remain indelible. 
I love best to think of the walks home, with a 
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congenial companion, and a full basket as a 
reward for the excitement and fatigue of the 
day. I can still see the sun setting behind 
mountains garbed in their mantle of snow. I 
can see the pink light on the valley below as 
we came down the ridge, and | watch it, in my 
mind’s eye, change to gray and then into pur- 
ple; and, with this picture before me, I can 
still feel the subtle coming of the night, the 
insects accenting the quiet by their humming; 
I can even hear in the distance the tinkle of a 
distant cow-bell, a homelike beacon of sound. 
I remember the spot where the path grows 
steeper, where we make the last descent ; there 
we halloo, and echoing back from the rocky 
canyon comes the cheery reply. Another turn, 
and there is the light of the inn showing 
bright in the gathered darkness. Now we are 
home; the table awaits us, the fire burns on 
the hearth, and, when hunger is gone and we 
wearily, gratefully go off to bed, I can stil! hear 
the rustling of trees as they whisper the song 
of the forest and woo me to slumber and rest. 
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THE “ OUTFIT.” 


THE POISON SPRING. 


While rusticating in the wilds of the Shasta 
Region | heard of the Poison Spring. Strange 
tales were told of it. It was said that its wa- 
ters, while beneficial and even healing to man, 
were fatal to birds, insects and plants. How, 
then, could | resist searching out and seeing for 
myself this wonderful fountain, so opposite in 
its effects from that which led old Ponce de 
Leon ona wild goose chase which did not end 
so badly after all. I fancied a black witch’s 
caldron which ought to be seen with the proper 
accessories of midnight, storm and lurid light- 
ning. But as the elements were not at my 


service, | had to set off on my quest on a de- 
lightful morning of summer, forming one ina 
metry party of seven, including two little chil- 


dren. 

We left Shasta Springs, turned south, trav- 
ersed some wood lots, crossed a stile or two 
and struck into an old stage road, sunken and 
full of cobbles. It is the one which used to 
lead from Sacramento over into Oregon before 
the days of the railroad. At present it might 
be taken for an old water-course. 

Soon we came out upon aclearing where flaunt- 
ing mullein stalks usurp the ground formerly 
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occupied by giant sugar pines and tall firs. A 
deserted sawmill is close at hand, and on all 
sides are flumes, platforms, tracks, old timber 
and other signs of an industry once active, now 
decayed. 

And far off, hanging as though detached in 
the clear summer air, gleams the white dome 
of Shasta. We cross Hedge Creek a littleabove 
its mouth and strike one of those old wood 
roads which cut through the forest in all direc- 
tions. Time was when the sun could not be 
discerned through the tall, thick growth of 
trees. The mightiest are now, alas! laid low 
and have long ago become mere lumber. The 
ruad is bordered on one side by a skid made of 
immense felled trunks, two placed side by side, 
and showing marks of where they were once 
greased to forma slide for the logs. We fol- 
low on through tangled blackberry vines and 
balsamy firs, and before long we are at Poison 
Spring. It lies below the road and to the left. 
A well-marked path leads down to it at the cost 
of alittle scrambling. But imagine our disap- 
pointment! We had looked for an inky pool 
surrounded by desolation; here was a Clear, 
open well over which the dragon flies were 
skimming and into which the wild vines almost 
dipped. The basin was of natural marble or 
limestone and the transparent water bubbled out 
of its depths. The ground was damp from the 
percolation of the spring and large blocks of lime- 
stone lay here and there. We tasted the water 


and found it clear, cold and effervescent with 
no unpleasant flavor. The bubbling is no doubt 
caused by the decomposition of marble or lime- 
stone, and the gas generated is probably carbon 
or di-oxide. 


The spring is well known to the 
woodman and the 
hunter. One of 
the latter, gun in 
hand and wearing 
the garments of 
the chase, sprang 
down the bank to 
drink while we 
were there. The 
well-trodden 
ground around it 
proves that it is 
often frequented. 

We could see no 
reason why popu- 
lar legend should 
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have bestowed on it such a baleful reputation. 
There was no odor, no sign of blast or blight, nor 
even an indication that a heavy gas could harm 
those smaller creatures whose respiration is near 
the ground, asin the celebrated Grotto del Cane, 
where dogs are asphyxiated while human beings 
escape. Marvelous healing virtues are ascribed 
to its waters. They are said to cure all ailments 
from corns to rheumatism, but it may be that 
their virtues are as mythical as their poisonous 
qualities. On the whole the Poison Spring is 
neither more nor less wonderful than the other 
mineral fountains which abound in the Shasta 
Region. 

A wonder in the same locality which well de- 
serves a visit is Hedge Creek Falls. They are 
situated a little above the mouth of the creek 
and deserve more than a passing notice. The 
trail drops suddenly into a deep glen whose 
sides are of basalt which has fallen off accord- 
ing to its natural cleavage, and strews the floor 
of the glen with great irregular slabs. A rocky 
trail leads to the bottom, and clambering down 
we can stand under a jutting rock which over- 
hangs the glen seemingly unsupported, the 
underlying strata having all dropped away. 
The rock seems to hang in mid-air, and over it 
drops Hedge Creek Falls in a silvery cascade. 
To stand behind the falls and under the brow 
of rock gives one an unpleasant feeling as 
though at any moment it might come crashing 
down upon us. We can wind around the bot- 
tom of the cup or hollow, crossing the creek on 
slippery stones of basalt and helping ourselves 
by holding on to the tangle of trees and vines 
until we crawl out near the rushing Sacramento. 

The basalt rock so abundant in this ancient 
volcanic region takes many strange forms. 
There is one place on the right bank of the 
Sacramento where for hundreds of feet there is 
a succession of immense flat steps rising one 
above the other, a veritable Giant’s Causeway. 
Each stone or step is an irregular hexagon fully 
fifteen or twenty inches across and closely 
fitted to its neighbors, yet on a different level. 
In the shallow river and in the pools along its 
banks grows a species of watershield with im- 
mense leaves bearing the stem in the center of 
the underside. The size of the leaf, its cir- 
cular shape and the position of the stem make 
the resemblance to a parasol complete. The 
roots of this plant are edible and are said to be 
much valued by the Indians. 

Tvene Connell, 


THE SAME OLD STORY. 


Now doth the city man go forth 
Where Nature smiles and shines, 

Weighed down with basket, pole and bait, 
And most expensive lines. 

He’ll sit and swelter in the sun 
From morning until night, 

Half maddened by mosquitoes who 
Produce his only bite! 

While just across the silvery belt, 
The village boy will grin, 

When hauling beauties from the stream 
With only twine and pin. 





—WN. Y. Herald. 
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BEAR HUNTING IN OREGON. 


opportunities for sport that Oregon af- 

fords. The quantity and quality of both 
large and small game will, no doubt, in time 
make the northwestern state of the Union a 
**mecca’’ for sportsmen from all parts of the 
world. Its splendid hunting grounds can read- 
ily be reached by traveling either east or west 
from any of the numerous stations on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad between Ashland and 
Eugene; while from the latter point to Albany 
the Mongolian pheasant has become so plentiful 
that within three hours an energetic shot can 
secure a fine bag of this beautiful game actually 
within hearing of the engine whistle. 

It may be well to mention that the game of 
Oregon is not confined to the above location, for 
some of the largest specimens of elk antlers to 
be seen at the taxidermist’s in Portland were 
shipped out from the Alsea River country over 
the branch road from Yaquina; while the elk 
carrying the most magnificent pair of antlers 
procured this season in Oregon was killed in 
the country between the headwaters of the Mo- 
hawk and the Calapooia. Besides the abun- 
dant game that lies waiting for the gun or rifle, 
the large streams have a splendid run of salmon 
during the summer months. These fish, before 
the berries are ripe, form the choicest food 
for bear, who never complain of “ fisherman’s 
luck” but follow up the stream and catch and 
eat until perfectly satisfied. 

As soon as the berries begin to ripen Bruin 
abjures his fish diet, and when one sees the 
mountainsides of Southern Oregon during the 
months of August and September it is easy to 
realize why there are many more bears there 
than in any other state in the Union. Wild 
raspberries, blackberries and huckleberries, in 
patches by themselves or growing together 
with half a dozen other kinds with which the 
ordinary botanist is not familiar, furnish the 
bear with not only the daintiest kind of food 
but also provide for him the safest shelter. 
Day by day, as the berries slowly ripen on the 
warm, sunny spots in the open flats to the 
shaded slopes of the highest mountains, the 
bear climbs higher and higher, always select- 
ing the patches where the berries are thickest 
and largest, looking very greedy as he sits on 
his haunches and rakes in the fruit with both 
paws. 

But it is when the nuts begin to ripen that 
Bruin takes thought for the morrow and pre- 
pares to lav in his stores for the winter. This 
sweet, rich diet he devours ravenously and 
soon converts into great rolls of fat, which 
become covered by a fine coat of fur for win- 
ter use—either for his own purpose when he 
hibernates, or perchance, some day for yours 
when you climb out of bed on a cold, frosty 
morning. 

The first course with which he begins his 
feast is the sweet acorn which grows in abun- 
dance on the low bushes on the hillside. The 
bear will journey many miles to harvest this 
delicious crop, for he fully realizes it will be 
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spoiled for him by the first frost. Next in sea- 
son comes the sugar-pine nut, then the chinca- 
pin, a rich, oily nut somewhat resembling the 
beech. The chincapin grows upon the ridges 
among the scattered timber, usually on small 
shrubs three or four feet high, but occasionally 
one will outstrip its fellows and attain a diam- 
eter of ten or twelve inches with a height of 
thirty or forty feet. Among the large chinca- 
pins, brown and black bear will often risk their 
lives reaching for the nuts on the highest 
branches, while the grizzly, in spite of his 
superior strength, must be content to remain 
beneath and feed from the low growth or take 
what the others by chance knock down. By 
the end of October the tan-bark oak, the 
largest of all acorn-bearing trees, begins to ripen 
along the river bottoms. Then our fur-coated 
friends disappear from the higher ranges, lunch- 
ing on the way down on such stray hazel nuts 
as the squirrels have failed to gather, and are 
discovered again among the tan-bark and live- 
oak acorns. The large tan-bark acorns must lie 
on the ground two weeks or more before they 
have sufficiently ripened to be palatable to the 
epicurean taste of the bear, for he will never 
touch them until they are thoroughly cured. 
Then he turns his attention for a few days to 
the tender mushroom, and in satisfaction and 
comfort then retires to winter quarters where 
he sucks his paws until spring. Nourished on 
such a diet, it is not to be wondered that bear 
meat is prized very highly by many moun- 
taineers and hunters. They will put up their 
winter’s bacon and lard from the bears fat sides 
and hams, not always from necessity but in 
many cases preferring it to pork. 

In a country where bear can be “‘still-hunted ”’ 
successfully there can be no sport so delightful 
or that gives the hunter such opportunities for 
displaying so much skill and science. One 
who has never hunted big game west of the 
Rocky Mountains would never believe with 
what indifference black-tailed deer or even a 
bull elk are passed by as long as there is even a 
remote possibility of getting a shot at a bear. 
The sense of danger that must be connected 
with the hunting of this animal only serves 
as an attractive tonic and becomes quite subor- 
dinate to the thought of glory and satisfaction 
that one experiences when standing over the 
slain quarry. 

Our camp was on the western flank of the 
Cascades in a broken forest of kingly sugar 
pines which towered sublimely from every 
ridge and canyon in the range. No pen can do 
justice to the magnificent beauty of the scenery 
in the fall of the year, nor describe the perfect 
glory of foliage that adorns the country which 
lies between the north and the south Umpqua 
rivers. In the distance one’s vision revels in 
the silvery flowing streams, the majestic for- 
ests, the grand, towering mountains, the sub- 
limely peaceful valleys where innumerable lakes 
lie hidden awav like unmined gold, while in 
the foreground the foliage, aflame with the rich 
autumn tints of brown, purple and gold, looks 

















ripe in the mellow sunshine, and over all is the 
intense azure of a cloudless sky. 

We had come in after bear and success had 
exceeded both anticipation and provision so far 
that our supply of chemicals for curing the 
hides was exhausted and we were now left 
with four choice skins suffering from lack of 
either alum or arsenic. The skins were fat and 
oily and their only salvation lay in frequently 
graining and rubbing well with salt, such con- 
ditions making it urgent that we should hie to 
the nearest settlement that boasted a drug store 
as soon as possible. 

But a temptation presented itself that no 
sportsman could well withstand. The day be- 
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fore our intended departure, while returning to 
camp, | had discovered the fresh tracks of a 
large grizzly and his presence so disturbed my 
mind that I soon determined to remain over 
another day to hunt him. 

Knowing full well that the grizzly is a tire- 
less and enterprising travei-r, | made an early 
start the next morning. After picking my way 
for about two miles in the uncertain light of the 
stars, I climbed the side of a steep mountain 
just as dawn was breaking. Peering eagerly 
in every direction, | could, however, discover 
nothing that the most vivid imagination could 
conjure up to be a bear. Nevertheless I found 
much of intense interest to observe, as who will 
not on such a morning in such a country. Fol- 
lowing a well-defined game trail to the east, | 
became so intent on reading the tracks of the 
different wild animals which seemed to have 
fallen into the same trail, that | had almost for- 
gotten the one whose huge footprints had so 
lately aroused my curiosity and driven all 
sleep from my eyes. 

When the first rays of the sun came pouring 
down the canyon, flooding the whole landscape 
with their penetrating light, they suddenly re- 
vealed to my vigilant eye the dark forms of 
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two bears about six hundred yards further 
down the same ridge on which I stood. They 
were just disappearing over the divide. Look- 
ing still more carefully, a hundred yards further 
up the mountain | could discern the outlines of 
a large bear as he sauntered leisurely along, 
with his cumbersome gait, across a small glade. 
He was making his way toward a growth of 
chincapins which extended far away up the 
mountains, growing thickest and largest in the 
moist, shadowy corners amidst an upheaval of 
purplish gray boulders which must have been 
thrown up in prehistoric age by some unseen 
power. Eagerly | watched him as he prepared 
to make his breakfast off the tasty nuts which 
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A FEW STEPS MORE. 


Nature had provided with such a lavish hand. 
Then dropping down the side of the mountain a 
few paces so as to be out of his sight, | worked 
round a tangle of blackberry bushes, dodging 
fallen logs and broken limbs, avoiding the 
swish of the bushes against my overalls or the 
awkward stumbling over the rocks and stumps 
and taking every precaution in my power to 
secure a silent and successful advance. 

Suddenly I beat a hasty retreat, for a strong 
breeze has sprung up from the west which 
threatens to carry my scent, as indeed had 
been my misfortune only a day before when 
I] lost a shot at three big fellows who, from 
all indications, must have winded me from a 
distance of six hundred yards. As | crossed the 
first saddle on to the north side of the divide, 
every step revealed new country possessing a 
wealth of beauty all its own. Though hav- 
ing a proper appreciation of the glories of the 
landscape, | could not then stop to admire but 
continued to thread my way as rapidly as pos- 
sible along the broad, open summit until | was 
far enough to be out of my quarry’s sight, 
scent and hearing. 

When about opposite to the spot on which | 
had last seen him feeding, | changed my course 
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and headed over the mountain. The serene 
stillness of the morning was suddenly broken 
by aclear, mellow strain of music accompanied 
by the low murmuring of the wind through 
the tops of the swaying trees and the deep, 
booming tones of a waterfall dashing down the 
walls of a rocky canyon far below. It was the 
thrilling challenge of the bull elk. Taking a 
few steps forward I saw two large bulls just 
beyond the timber. Their delicately shaded 
colors of white, cream and brown, their trimly 
built limbs and well-polished antlers glistening 
in the sun like bayonets, formed a picture | felt 
1 could not spoil by firing and, for a moment, 
impressed me with the thought that they were 
too noble to kill, though perhaps the fact of my 
already being supplied with specimens equally 
as good may have had something to do with 
my humane sentiments. | left them standing 
with their rumps toward me. They were, 
doubtless, watching the actions of my grizzly. 

Gaining the south side once more, | tried to 
locate the bear by looking back to the saddle 
where | had crossed the mountain, but the 
closest scrutiny disclosed nothing until a young 
doe suddenly stepped out from the brush not 
more than thirty feet in front of me. She was 
so fearless and good-natured that, although she 
stood in the heavy shadows, | laid down my 
Winchester and drawing out my camera to a 
twenty-five-foot focus, pressed it firmly against 
a dead spruce and with a “‘ Now look pleasant, 
please,”? made an exposure of two seconds. 
While closing the camera my obliging model 
disappeared as mysteriously as she came. 

For another half hour I hunted for a sign of 
my quarry, making a minute examination of 
every bush and shadow, of every old stump 
and dark mass of any description, but could 
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A HUNTSMAN’S PRIZE. 
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discern no living thing. I listened but could 
hear nothing, not even the hum of a bee nor the 
chirp of a bird. Even the wind had hushed. 
Had the bear gone up the grade or down the 
grade, over the mountain or down the slope? 
It was too early yet for him to have stopped 
feeding. Perhaps he was tired of his solitude 
and had gone to seek some congenial mate. All 
these and many other surmises came coursing 
through my mind, but they could give me no 
clue. What was the meaning of that jay that 
now came flying swiftly over the ridge and lit 
on the top of a charred old fir. His discordant 
cries attract others, who, chattering and scold- 
ing in their tantalizing way, one after another, 
came swooping down always to the same spot, 
then back again to their perch above in a way 
that thoroughly aroused my suspicions. 

I listened again. A small rock came tum- 
bling down, then another and another. Look- 
ing up quickly, I could see a bush quiver some 
two hundred and fifty feet above me. Only 
another moment of suspense and | could per- 
ceive a streak of grayish brown fur that I know 
forms the covering of Bruin’s backbone; but 
for an instant only, then it is hidden again 
behind the bushes, leaving me with the rifle 
at my shoulder sighting at the side of the 
mountain. 

Fully realizing the danger of shooting at one 
of these animals uphill, 1 was, nevertheless, 
determined to open the campaign at the first 
opportunity, regardless of consequences, how- 
ever serious. Built as he is, with ribs of gristle 
instead of bone, and provided with a covering 
for his flexible framework so thick as to be 
almost impenetrable, a wounded bear will roll 
down the sides of the mountain, tumbling 
from rocky crags and into deep caverns, and 
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willeventually land right side up with nerve and 
vitality enough left to hug his enemy to death. 

Reaching well forward, I grasped the branches 
of some brush and drew myself into a more 
commanding position. At last | detected him 
hovering directly above in a clump of chinca- 
pins greedily feasting and utterly unconscious 
of my presence. After vainly trying to distin- 
guish which way he was standing, excitement 
got the better of prudence, and I took the 
chances and fired. He dropped instantly, but 
quickly struggling to his feet came whirling 
down towards me, when I gave him a second 
shot. At the third shot he arose to his haunches 
and | fired again. Plunging forward with a 
mighty roar, he started down again, laying the 
bushes with his ponderous weight and still 
making his way rapidly towards me. Now 
something turns him in his course, and he falls 
headlong over a perpendicular wall of rock, 
striking the earth full twenty feet below. 

With a feeling of relief and satisfaction | 
lowered my gun, when, to my complete sur- 
prise, with a snort and a whiff, through the 
heavy growth of bushes rushed the grizzly, 
which I had felt confident lay dead at the foot 
of the bluff. So startled was | at the inde- 
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scribably wild and fearless manner of his 
charge, that for the first time in my life a doubt 
crossed my mind of the killing power of a forty- 
caliber Winchester, and | realized the extreme 
danger of the situation. He was now within 
twenty feet of me. The situation demanded in- 
stantaction. Bracing myself toasupreme effort, 
I grasped my rifle firmly, took quick aim, fired, 
and he lay dead twelve feet from me, the bullet 
having entered the brain just over the eye. 

But there is still something breaking down 
the bushes above me, and | stand with my rifle 
ready. What should I see but another bear 
slowly rolling over and over down the steep 
incline between me and the rocky wall. It was 
the bear that had tumbled over the bluff, and 
by his fall had pushed out the second bear, 
whom I supposed was charging at me with 
vengeance in his eye. 

My faith in my Winchester was restored, 
and | inwardly apologized for my misgivings 
concerning the power of a forty-caliber. Two 
magnificent prizes lay at my feet, and their 
glossy skins provide a perpetual memento of 
one of the finest hour’s sport that can ever have 
fallen to the luck of the hunter. 

Sherman Powell. 


MINOR INDUSTRIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


FIRST PAPER, SECOND SERIES. 


THE MOUNT EDEN SALT HARVEST. 


ALIFORNIA’S harvests in the mineral 
world are quite as wonderful as those of 
the vegetable kingdom, and the former 

are not confined to those of precious metals, by 
any means. 





Perhaps one of the least known of Califor- 
nia’s industries is that of salt harvesting, which 
is carried on on an extensive scale at Mount 


en. 
The plowing up of the deposit on the bed of 
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the ancient sea at Salton, and the gathering and 
refining of the saline crust, is not entirely un- 
known, neither are the salt works at Mount 
Eden, but both are of growing importance and 
worthy of wider knowledge. 

Mount Eden is a flourishing village in Ala- 
meda County, on the narrow guage line of the 
Coast Division of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s Pacific System. It is twenty miles 
from San Francisco, and its citizens are mainly 
industrious, well-to-do farmers, engaged in the 
cultivation of fruit and vegetables and stock- 
raising. 

In the manufacturing line, though, its inter- 
ests are salt and saz. 

The salt is obtained from sea water, which 
the tides carry through the marshes to a net- 
work of ‘‘salt ponds’’ which here line the bay 
shore for miles. From these ponds the water 
is pumped into ‘‘ beds”? of different sizes, diked 
around to hold the water. Evaporation by the 
sun proceeds until a certain stage, when the 
water is known as “‘pickle’’; then it is trans- 
ferred to other beds, where the evaporation 
process, requiring about six or eight weeks, is 
completed, and the salt is ready to be taken from 
the beds to be put through a process of washing 
and drying to prepare it for table use. 

Thousands of tons are thus gathered yearly. 
The “‘crop”’ for this season is now almost all 
taken from the beds and heaped in piles of 
from three to five thousand tons each, giving 
the great marsh the appearance of a tented city, 
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and creating a daily source of wonder to the 
people on passing trains, whose imagination 
often causes them to see marching men and 
smoke of camp fire among the distant “‘ tents.’’ 

As an indication of the value of this salt 
land, which is rated according to the number of 
‘*ponds’”’ thereon, it will be of interest to know 
that 200 acres are valued at $25,000. 

There are two principal plants here, that of 
the Union Pacific Salt Company and that of the 
Oliver Salt Company. There are many smaller 
concerns producing the coarser grades, but the 
first named are the only manufacturers. 

Some of the finest grades of table salt are 
manufactured by the Oliver Company at their 
mill on the marsh, and their ‘‘Imitation of 
Liverpool” can hardly be distinguished from 
the genuine. The secret of the manufacturing 
of the finer grades is very jealously guarded and 
unknown outside the factory. 

This company has only been established 
three years, but their brands of salt are already 
so well known that they are unable to keep up 
with their orders. 

Their mill is now being remodeled and en- 
larged to meet the increased demand and also 
to utilize the refuse from the “‘ beds ”’ now going 
to waste. From this refuse chemicals of vari- 
ous kinds are obtained, including magnesias and 
bromides. 

The product of the Union Pacific Company 
is very large, and is principally of the grade 
known to the trade as “‘ half ground.” 

J. W. Hook, 
Agent Southern Pacific Company, 
Mount Eden, Cal. 
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FOURTH OF JULY, 1836. 


By permission of The Pioneer. 


HE first Fourth of July celebrated in Cali- 
bt fornia was in 1836 when the handful of 
Americans gathered in Yerba Buena, came 
together at the new house of Jacob Leese and 
revived the memories of 1776. 

At this time there was lying in the cove the 
American bark ‘‘ Don peso commanded by 
Mr. Leese’s partner, Captain Hinkley, and on 
board of which were their goods. There was 
also at anchor in the port another American 
ship and a Mexican brig. These vessels sup- 
plied every bit of colored bunting they could 
furnish, with which was decorated Mr. Leese’s 


hall. A splendid display was the result. Out- 
side of the building floated amicably the Mex- 
ican and American flags—the first time the 
latter was displayed on the shore of Yerba 
Buena. Captain Hinkley seems to have been 
somewhat extravagant in his passion for sweet 
sounds, since he always traveled with a band 
of music in his train. Through this cause the 
most stylish orchestra, perhaps, ever before 
heard in California was provided by him. 
This consisted of a clarionet, flute, violin, 
drum, fife and bugle, besides two small six- 
pounders which were to form the bass and add 

















their emphatic roar to the swelling din, when 
a toast of more than usual importance should 
be given. These last, however, were borrowed 
from the Presidio. 

The feast was prepared; the minstrels met ; 
and the guests began to assemble about three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the Fourth. They 
were about sixty in number, and included 
General M. G. Vallejo and all the principal 
families from the neighborhood of Sonoma, 
such as the Castro, Martinez, etc., as well as 
the chief inhabitants of San Francisco. Be- 
sides the banqueting hall, Mr. Leese had erected 
a number of small tents, in which to receive 
his numerous guests and provide for them com- 
fortably. At five o’clock dinner was served, 
and immediately afterwards followed the toasts. 
First of all was given the union of the Mexican 
and American flags. (How little did the con- 
vivial parties then dream of the near advent of 
the sole and absolute sway of the Americans in 
the country!) General Vallejo next paid the 
honors to Washington. Then followed national 
and individual toasts in their order; but then it 
is needless to particularize. The guests were 
as happy as mortals could be; and, in short, 
‘*all went merry as a marriage bell.” The 
abundance and variety of liquors at the table 
seemed to tickle the Californians amazingly. 
One worthy gentleman took a prodigious fancy 
to lemon syrup, a tumbler full of which he 
would quaff to every toast. This soon made 
him sick and sent him off with the colic; which 
was all matter of mirth to his ‘jolly compan- 
ions, every one.”? At ten o’clock our ‘‘ city 
fathers’ got the table cleared for further action, 
and dancing and other amusements then com- 
menced. The ball was kept hot and rolled in- 
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cessantly all that night, and it appears, too, 
the following day ; foras Mr. Leese naively ob- 
serves, in his interesting and amusing diary, 
“our Fourth ended in the evening of the fifth.”’ 
Many of the simple-minded Indians and such 
lower class white people as were not invited 
had gathered around while the festivities and 
sports were going on among the people of 
quality and could not contain themselves for 
joy, but continually exclaimed, ‘‘ Quo buenos 
son los Americanos!’—What capital fellows 
these Americans are! And doubtless the white 
gentry thought and often said the same. 

The first Fourth of July observed in San Jose 
was in 1850. There was a grand celebration 
and much and more interest felt than on such 
occasions in the Eastern States. The isolation 
from the other States made the feeling of 
national pride increase. We felt as though we 
were in a foreign land; and the tendency was 
to brighten and vivify the love of the whole 
country inevery American. On that occasion, 
the Hon. William Voorhies delivered the ora- 
tion. James M. Jones also delivered one in 
Spanish, for the benefit of the Mexicans present. 
Mr. Sanford (lawyer, from Georgia) read the 
Declaration of Independence. Thirteen young 
ladies, dressed in blue spencers and white skirts, 
rode on horseback, followed by the ‘ Eagle 
Guards,’”’ commanded by Captain Thomas 
White; also, five hundred citizens, some on 
horseback, some in carriages and afoot, made 
up the pageant, that wound its way to the 
south of town, a mile or more, in the Groves 
near the Almaden road. And there the cere- 
mony was performed, to the great pleasure and 
pride of the American settlers in this new 
country. 


COURT DECISIONS ON RIGHTS OF TICKET HOLDERS. 


Two important decisions have just been made 
by the courts on the rights of holders of rail- 
road tickets and of the railroads. 

The question as to whether a railroad com- 
pany has the right to confiscate a mileage ticket, 
if presented for passage by anybody but the 
original purchaser, has been decided in the 
affirmative by the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire. The plaintiff in the case was 
accustomed to rent out mileage books at an 
advance on the price which he paid the rail- 
roads for them. A conductor of the Maine 
Central Railroad took up one of those books 
which was presented by a passenger who pur- 
chased it from the plaintiff, and he brought 
suit to recover the amount he originally paid 
for the mileage book. The Supreme Court 
denied his right to recover, holding that the 
conditions on which the mileage book was 
issued were not contrary to law or public policy, 
and that having violated the conditions, the 
law affords the plaintiff the relief. 

The second decision referred to was rendered 
by the Supreme Court of Kansas adverse to 
Thomas Dangerfield, who started two years 





ago from Kansas City to Ireland. He boughta 
scalper’s ticket to Chicago via the Santa Fe 
road. The conductor between Kansas City 
and Topeka honored the ticket, but the one 
east of Kansas City took it up and demanded 
that Dangerfield pay his fare. The passenger 
refused and was put off the train. He sued the 
company for $10,000 damages. The District 
Court of Osage County threw the case out on 
a demurrer, and Dangerfield appealed to the 
Supreme Court. In affirming the decision of 
the lower court the Supreme Court held that 
Dangerfield, not being the original purchaser nor 
having complied with the conditions plainly 
printed upon the ticket, was not entitled to ride 
upon the same ; that the conditions of the con- 
tract were not waived and the railroad com- 
pany was not estopped to refuse the ticket 
because the agent of the companv to whom 
it was first presented did not discover the 
imposition, and when the discovery was made 
the company had the right to refuse to 
carry Dangerfield further, and upon his fail- 
ure to pay his fare to require him to leave 
the train. 
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MORNING IN CALIFORNIA. 


Hist! ’tis the choir of the mesa, 

Where the poppies have gilded the plain, 
And the Spanish bayonet, swaying, 

Shakes off the last drops of the rain; 
On the very top of its poniard 

Is poised a brave singer of note, 
Exquisite and rare is the music 

Which pours from his wondrous throat. 


Over the peaks of the mountains 
The sun-god awaits the new day, 
While into the wastes of the desert 
The shadows are hastening away 
Where all the phantoms of cloudland 
Have vanished and fled with the rain, 
Until only the blue of the heavens 
Smiles down on the mesa and plain. 


Then up from the beckoning ocean, 
And over the purpling hills 

The merry wind-sprite comes loitering 
And with music the universe fills. 

He sets all the green leaves a-rustle, 
And stirs the whispering palm, 

He swells the glad song of the mesa, 
A joyous triumphant psalm. 


Hark! ’tis the sound of the chorus 
Where the poppies have gilded the plain, 
And meadow-lark, robin and linnet 
Have joined in the joyous refrain. 
The young dawn awakens and blushes 
Beneath the hot kiss of the sun — 
Tis the nuptials of morn and the sun-god, 
And another day is begun. 


— Elizabeth Vore. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


More equipment, heavier equipment, better 
equipment is being ordered by the Southern 
Pacific Company. The latest is an order for 
thirty-eight locomotives. 

The Cooke Locomotive and Machine Com- 
pany is to build eighteen of these, for use 
principally on the Sunset Route in Texas and 
on the Shore Line in California. They are to 
be passenger engines with 20 x 24 cylinders and 
weighing 253,000 pounds, 89,000 of which are 
on drivers. 

The Schenectady Company will build ten 
mogul freight engines for October delivery. 


The 500 fifty-ton coal cars ordered some time 
since for the Southern Pacific Company, from 
the American Car and Foundry Company of 
Huntington, W. Va., are being delivered. 


Delivery of the twenty-five new broad vesti- 
buled day coaches, built by the Barney & 
Smith Company of Dayton, Ohio, for the 
Southern Pacific, has also been commenced. 
The new diners, built by the same company, 
will be placed in commission this month. 


A new steel viaduct in the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains near Siskiyou station onthe Shasta Route 
was completed last month. This viaduct is 
600 feet long and 120 feet high. 


An addition to the paint shop at the great 
car and machine works of the Southern Pacific 
at Sacramento, Cal., has just been completed. 
It is built of brick, with steel trusses and metal 
and glass roof. It has four tracks, with ca- 
pacity for twelve cars. 


The Calaveras Big Tree Grove, which every 
loyal Californian hopes will soon become the 
property of Uncle Sam, is again open for busi- 


ness. The hotel is under the management of 
Mr. J. M. Hutchings, the famous Yosemite 
pioneer. 


The Southern Pacific Company’s personally 
conducted excursion to the City of Mexico, 
announced in last month’s SUNSET, will leave 
San Francisco by special train Wednesday, 
November 14th, and Los Angeles November 
15th. The round-trip rate from San Francisco 
will be $80.00, and from Los Angeles $70.00, 
with correspondingly low rates in effect from 
other points. Tickets will permit stop-over in 
either direction, and will be good sixty days 
from date of sale. Low side-trip rates have 
been made to points in Mexico not on main 
line. Any passenger representative of the 
Southern Pacific on the Pacific Coast can supply 
detailed information. 














Work on the new Shore Line of the Southern 
Pacific in California is progressing rapidly, and 
announcement of its opening will soon be made. 
The old line between Santa Barbara and El- 
wood has been entirely rebuilt, and in place of 
the numerous curves of the old line there are 
now but two curves, one three degrees and one 
— degrees in a distance of about twelve 
miles. 

Ballasting below Surf is going forward, the 
material being supplied from the Company’s 
big rock-crusher, located twelve miles below 
Surf. This crusher is a duplicate of one now 
at work on the Central Pacific, near Truckee, 
ballasting the Ogden Route, and is one of the 
largest plants in the United States. The main 
difficulty experienced in handling these big 
machines is in supplying rock fast enough. 
Blocks of limestone and boulders are tossed to 
its capacious maw and are chewed into ballast 
pebbles of uniform size almost instantly. 
Twenty yards of broken stone are delivered 
into the ballast cars in ten or twelve minutes. 


The contract for building the Simi tunnel, 
on the Chatsworth branch, 7400 feet long, has 
been let, and the tunnel will be completed about 
December rst, 1901. It will be built in the 
most substantial manner and thoroughly venti- 
lated, and will be one of the most important 
works ever undertaken in California, as it will 
open up a through line through a very fine agri- 
cultural and fruit land district, and materially 
shorten the distance between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


A branch line is under construction for the 
Southern Pacific from Bakersfield, Cal., to the 
Kern Oil Fields, a distance of six miles. 


The Southern Pacific Company has ex- 
tended the electric block signal system at San 
Francisco to include the track between Valencia 
Street Station and the Tanforan Racing Park. 
These additions to the safeguards already em- 
ployed by the Company give almost complete 
protection to the traveling public, and admit of 
the promptest movement of passenger trains 
with entire safety. 


The work of straightening curves and reduc- 
ing grades on the Central Pacific has been 
begun. The contractor for the fill, eight miles 
in length, near Oreana, is already on the ground 
with his forces. The plans for this work of 
improvement are very comprehensive, and 
— years will be required to complete 

em. 


Round trip tickets have been placed on sale 
by the Southern Pacific Company at principal 
ticket offices in California to Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
These tickets are good for return nine months 
from date of sale. Heretofore such tickets have 
not been available to points in Eastern Trunk 
Lines territory. 


A branch of the McCloud River Railway, 
from McCloud to Ash Creek Mill, a distance of 
twelve miles, has been completed, and surveys 
are being made for an extension from McCloud 
oe Cal., a distance of twenty-three 
miles, 
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Of all the animals known to natural history, 
man is the only one that encases himself in 
clothing. He caps his head with an entirely 
useless article, productive of baldness, known 
asahat. He shoes his feet in such fashion as 
to insure the loss of a large part of their use- 
fulness. His coat pleases him most if it be 
ludicrously cut with tails; her dress is most 
satisfying to her if it expands at some point or 
contracts at another in accordance with the 
wordly-wise whim of the fashion-maker, to 
whom all the beauty of fashions is seen in their 
continual change. An intelligent ape, clothed 
to meet the requirements of his environment, 
might, with considerable reason, look upon 
man as a fool. It is well that we cannot see 
ourselves as other animals may see us. Nor is 
the case against us less strong because we seem 
so well satisfied with the extraordinary precau- 
tions we take to insure ourselves miserable 
lives. We wear, however, another form of 
clothing, more damaging, with less excuse than 
that which marks the outward man a victim of 
convention and the tailor. It makes no differ- 
ence if the king did address the assembly of 
eighteen tailors as ‘‘ gentlemen both,” they are 
rulers by a power more nearly resembling divine 
right than that ever accorded a king — the power 
of human vanity. Yet even this cannot ac- 
count for this other encompassing folly that has 
overtaken us. In other centuries dungeons were 
reserved for prisoners ; now we turn them into 
offices. It is neither natural nor right that one 
should be caged within four walls, aone-window 
room, perhaps twelve by fifteen, and here, away 
from the sunshine and the air, from the forest 
and the fields and the streams, puff out his dull 
existence as does a gold fish in stagnant water. 

A gentleman, high in the councils of a great 
corporation, told me yesterday that for fifteen 
years he had not been away from his office, 
that for fifteen years he had been: trying un- 
availingly to find time to visit Del Monte—a 
four hours’ trip from San Francisco. I am 
thinking seriously of starting a petition in an 
endeavor to get the Governor to pardon him 
out. I don’t know what his crime was, but 
fifteen years in confinement at hard labor en- 
titles him to parole long enough to become 
acquainted with the rising and setting sun. 

This is one of our later day manias that must 
be reckoned with if our business establishments 
are not to be turned into hospitals and insane 
asylums. Factories, office buildings, stores — 
they are prisons of humanity, confined by cir- 
cumstance. This confinement is sometimes the 
result of seeming necessity, but very often it 
is the result of inertia, or of a most narrow 
and ignorant view as to what constitutes suc- 
cess or misapprehension of the purpose of am- 
bition. In many cases inertia is at fault —“‘ too 
much trouble to take a vacation.” It is like 
stirring up a bear in midwinter — ‘‘ what’s the 
use of getting up.”? As for the man who be- 
lieves himself indispensable to any office, any 
profession, any business, | need but say that 
while all manner of indefensible praise has been 
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inscribed on helpless monuments, no one has 
yet had the hardihood to write, ‘* Here lies Mr. 
Double Blank, he was indispensable to the 
earth.’ Therefore, get away. Gosomewhere. 
Go where the only ceiling is a blue sky, where 
the walls are tree-decked mountains, counters 
running streams, desks great boulders, and the 
pavements but trails. At home the telephone 
and the telegraph are your masters; when you 
are away refer them to the red-headed wood- 
pecker in the highest pine tree. Go away some 
place where you can dispense with starch, both 
in your clothing and your manners, without 
occasioning criticism. If you have not been in 
prison so long as to be afraid of a moonlit sky 
and the wide expanse of the universe to which 
you were born heir, have you not eyes? Sleep 
out of doors. If you are not too dulled by elec- 
tric lights to lose the glory of a camp fire, build 
one and remember that Prometheus did not 
recommend an oil stove. Put on the clothes 
that will make you feel most at home when 
you lean up against a tree, and try drinking out 
of a spring instead of a bottle. Go away to 
the mountains or to the shore. If Adam had 
been a housed-up man like you, poring over 
routine details, of which many are not instruc- 
tive at all, even though interesting ; if he had 
spent his life facing a lot of pigeon-holes. and 
his example had been followed by descendants 
obedient to precedent, it’s a pretty specimen of 
a man you would be today. You couldn’t go 
anywhere — you might be shipped by express. 
If three months of every year’s time can be 
spent in the open air, very good; you do a 
year’s work in the othernine; if but one month 
or one week, take that. You cannot go wrong 
if you go for but a day. But come out of your 
sarcophagus and take a vacation. You are en- 
titled to it, and what is of more importance, 
the people who must associate with you are 
entitled to it also. Take a vacation for their 
sake if not for your own. Go away, and go 
away now. 


China is not yet partitioned, not yet occu- 
pied. Nevertheless, the Surveyor, with the 
confidence a prophet must have in himself, is 
steadfast in the belief that with proper co- 
operation and an imposing display of force, the 
war will be one of occupation rather than fight- 
ing. To become one of the ‘‘ occupiers” is, | 
must admit, a subject worthy of more ponder- 
ing than seemed necessary a month ago. 

The Surveyor. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


For the magnificent pictures of Lake Tahoe 
trout, (page 126), which we are able to present 
in this issue, SUNSET is indebted to the Cali- 
fornia Fish Commission and their efficient corps 
of assistants, and more particularly to Mr. Jno. 
G. Babcock, through whose efforts most beauti- 
ful specimens were secured and brought alive to 
San Francisco to be photographed. The sports- 


men of the West have much to thank the Cali- 
fornia Fish Commission for, for through the 
careful study of varying conditions and a wise 
application of the appropriations placed in their 
hands the California mountain streams and 
lakes have been kept stocked in a way to yield 
the truest pleasure to the sportsman. 
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Jones — The police came in while Murphy was trying to 
beat up his wife last night. 

Smith — Did they take him to the station-house ? 

Jones—No, to the hospital. 


NOT AN ISOLATED CasE—‘‘Edward Everett Haie keeps 
fifteen cats.’ 

“Well, we keep about that many, too, but they belong to 
our neighbors.’’ — Chicago Record. 


Little Tommy and his younger sister were going to bed 
without a light. They had just reached the bottom of the 
stairs when Tommy, after vainly endeavoring to pierce the 
darkness, turned round and asked: 

“Ma, is it polite for a gentleman to precede a lady when 
they have to walk in single file? ’’ 

‘No, my son,”’ replied the mother, 
always take the lead.” 

‘*T thought so,’’ said Tommy, delightedly. 
Sue.”’ — Pearson's Weekly. 


“‘the lady should 
“Go ahead, 


UNFORTUNATE — “‘A woman is as old as she looks, Mr. 
Gilley,”’ said Miss Smirk. 

“Oh, Miss Smirk,” replied Mr. Gilley, who generally 
makes a muss of it when he tries to pay a compliment, 
‘‘surely you are an exception to the rule.’’— Detroit Free 

ress. 


“Do you believe that those who can sing and won't sing 
should be made to sing, Mr. Sourdrop?’’ asked Miss 
Screecher with a coy glance toward the piano. 


“No, I believe in letting well enough alone,’’ said the 
mean old thing — Baltimore American, 
“Sold again! !’’ said the second-hand picture. ‘‘Well, I'll 


be hanged !’ 


L’ ENFANT TERRIBLE: Little Millicent, the infant prodigy, 
daughter of Montmorency Mugger, the eminent comedian, 
had partaken copiously of alight lunch of green apples. 
Shortly afterward she remarked to her papa: ‘‘I feel just 
like a store window.” 

‘*Why ?”’ asked papa, in the tone of one who carries on 
a conversation for the purpose of supplying cues to the 
orchestra. 

“* Because I have such a large pain in my sash.’’"—Salti- 
more American, 


The loyalty fora particular church is “bred in the bone,”’ 
as a certain little Memphis boy bears witness. His mother 
was telling him of the childhood of Christ, and in the course 
of her story said that Christ was a Jew. The little fellow 
looked up at her in wide-eyed astonishment and said in an 
awed voice: ‘‘ Why, mamma, | always thought that the Lord 
was a Presbyterian.’’—Scimeter. 


Judge — Have you anything to say before the Court 
passes sentence?’ 

Prisoner — Well, all I’ve got to say is, I hope you'll con- 
oe = extreme youth of my lawyer and let me off easy.— 

2t-Bits. 


Tommy — Pop, what is vulgar ostentation ? 

Tommy’s Pop —Vulgar ostentation, my son, is the display 
made by people who have more money to do it with than we 
have ourselves. 


Logan— Your wife isn’t holding as many pink teas as 
she used to. 

Rittenhouse— No. She's got a little pink tease now that 
takes all her time to hold.— Philadelphia Press. 


Browne —Waiter, bring me a dozen oysters on the half- 
shell. 

Waiter — Sorry, sah, but we’ s all out of shell-fish, sah, 
*ceptin’ aigs.— Rochester Union and Advertiser. 


Father — My boy, don’t you know that when you tell me a 
lie it makes me ashamed to own you as my son? 

Son—Well, dad, I shouldn't think you'd expect a little boy 
like me to lie as good as you can. 


Michael (a new arrival in San Francisco) — Did ye’es 
iver see such a summer as this before? 

Pat— Yis. 

Michael — Whin ? 

Pat — Last winther. 
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A- EXCELLENT little nadie called Pa- 


cific Coast Advertising, published at Los 

Angeles, has the following pertinent 
paragraphs in a late issue relative to extending 
the consumption of California products and the 
means for accomplishing it: 

‘*No sane man today doubts that increased 
consumption of prunes, like increased consump- 
tion of anything else, can be induced by adver- 
tising. 
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“Tl suggested some three years ago offering 
prizes for new dishes into which prunes will 
enter. This method of promotion has been very 
largely used. 

**Apparently the world has only one idea 
about prunes, and that is, stewed prunes. A 
very limited portion of the world sometimes 
hears of prune souffle. There ought to be at 
least twenty ways in which prunes can be used 
to advantage, both for health and to please the 
palate. 

“*This is the effort that should be made by 
the advertiser of prunes. If you can give this 
idea consideration and get it before those in 
charge of the promotion of the prune industry, 
I believe that its adoption would reflect credit 
upon their judgment and success would crown 
their efforts. 

‘* Now all that has been said of prunes might 
well be said of a good many otherthings. The 
San Jose Valley is full of packers of fruits, lead- 
ing in quality the product of this country, and 
while California fruits are supposed to sell for 
good prices they do not yet stand where they 
ought to stand, and would stand if properly 
advertised. 

‘*California olives are a neglected quantity. 
California olive oil equally so. The most that 
one knows about California olives are the words 
‘California Olives,’ and the same may be said 
of the California olive oil. Now why does no 
one know the name of the California olive 
packer and the California oil packer? Almost 
everybody knows the name of Snider’s Catsup, 
Lea & Perrin’s Worcester Sauce, Shrewsbury 
Tomato Sauce, Van Camp’s Pork and Beans, 
etc. They are not known simply as Ohio or 
American Tomato Catsup, or English Table 
Sauce, or Indiana or American Pork and Beans. 
They are known by the name of the packer. 

‘“When are we going to find a California 
fruit grower or packer who has such an appre- 
ciation of the value of advertising that he will 
be stimulated to make his name the only name 
of a packer on the California coast that is 
known for the product he markets? 


*& 

‘The same may be said of California salmon. 
An intelligent salmon packer told me when | 
was on the Coast that ‘ you can’t tag the fish.’ 
No one thought he could, but he tags the cans, 
and he even has his name on the cans, but he 
never advertises it. So people ask for canned 
salmon, and, for all we know, they will keep 
on asking for canned salmon until some day 
an enterprising salmon canner wakes up to a 
realization that the only way in which he can 
make salmon canning more profitable is to ad- 
vertise his name and the reliability of the 
goods he packs. , 

‘California blankets have become almost a 
thing of the past. There was a time when 
there were no good blankets that were not made 
in California. If California still enjoys a rep- 
utation for blankets, it is a fact almost un- 
known to the housekeepers of this country. 

“*California also makes some woolen goods 
that for quality cannot be excelled by many 
manufacturers East or anywhere else; but 
California is silent on that subject so far as the 
press is concerned.” 
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THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 
THE.... 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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AUTOMATIC WATER COLUMNS 
AND TANK VALVES 





The famous Owl Limited 
of the Southern Pacific 
Company, running be- 
tween San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, is one 
of the most palatial 
trains in the country. 
Try it. 





Palace Sleeping Car and Day Coach 

Between San Francisco and Bakersfield. 

Palace Sleeping Car, Compartment Car 

And Composite Buffet Car 

Between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Dining Car between San Francisco and Mendota 








JOHN N. POAGE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 
THE RECOGNIZED.....cc0002: San Francisco 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAV | OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


AND TOU Ri STS Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 



































THE MOUNT WHITNEY POWER COMPANY GENERATES ELECTRIC POWER FROM SIERRA WATERFALLS 
AND TRANSMITS IT TO THE CITIES OF VISALIA, LINDSAY, TULARE, PORTERVILLE AND EXETER IN THE 
LOWER SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. ITS COST IS BELOW THE PRICE OF CHEAP oie oan 
PLENTY 

ofa Cheap Electric Power for Manufacturing c“<: 
MATERIAL AN IDEAL 
HOME FOR WORKMEN. A GROWING HOME MARKET. AN EXPANDING ORIENTAL TRADE. COMPETING RAIL- 
ROADS AND COMPETING STEAMERS. THESE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD INVESTI- 
GATE. WRITE TO W. H. HAMMOND AND A. G. WISHON, MANAGERS, VISALIA, CAL., MENTIONING SUNSET. 
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Extraordi 

X raor inary HE “ORDINARY” 
- is the name of the new 

Comfort in afl Sixteen-Section Pullman 


Sleeping Car, with wide 
vestibules, double windows, 


® 
Ordinary Car Pintsch light, curtains and 


separate lavatories. They 








are only ca/led Ordinary to 




















distinguish them from Pal- 

ace Drawing Room Cars and the old Tourist Cars. They 

are handsomely finished in polished birch wood with 

aluminum fittings, and are furnished with upholstered 

seats, tables, mattresses and linen. Regulation Pullman 
Porters care for the cars and the passengers. 

These New Cars run through without change 
thrice a week on PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


SUNSET EXCURSIONS 


. BETWEEN . 


SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON 


Through El Paso, San Antonio, Houston, New Orleans, 
and the Historic South. 


Departures, MonpDAY, WEDNESDAY and FripAy, from 
each terminal. 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ABOUT THEM 
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THE 


AIR BRAKE 


Recognized by foremost Railway 
Authorities as the 
Standard Air Brake of the World 


Built by 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 























HUNTERS OF 


Big Game 


IN AMERICA 











ARE MOST SUCCESSFUL IN THE MOUNTAINS OF THE PACIFIC COAST STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. BEAR, ELK OR DEER AND AN ABUNDANCE OF SMALL GAME ARE FOUND 
IN CLOSE PROXIMITY To THE SHASTA ROUTE in norTHERN CALIFORNIA 
AND OREGON, AND ALONG THE GUNSET ROUTE wn arizona AND NEW MEX- 
ICO. STRIKE OUT, AND ENJOY THE PLEASURE OF EXPLORING NEW GROUND. 


AGENTS OF 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


WILL HELP YOU TO NECESSARY PARTICULARS 











PLES&SE MENTION SUNSET 


























IT IS NOT NECESSARY 
TO CONSULT A CALENDAR TO FIND OUT 
WHEN THE 


“OVERLAND LIMITED” 


REACHES OR 
LEAVES THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


FOR IT RUNS EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE ACROSS THE ROCKIES 
DOUBLE DRAWING ROOM PALACE SLEEPING CARS, WIDE VESTIBULE, DINING CARS, 
MEALS A LA CARTE, PINTSCH LIGHT, STEAM HEAT 

















Ee. 
ein: ROUTE OF 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 











LOS 
ANGELES 








| SAN DIEG “Rand, McNally & Co., Engr’ s,Chicago. 








































WESTBOUND 
Lv. CHICAGO «----e ee ere eee eeeee 6.30 pm SuN Mon TUE Weo Thu Fri Sat 
Lv. Councit Biurrs ------------ 7.45 am Mon Tue Weo Tru Fri Sat SuN 
Lv. OMAHA. ------ eee cere e eee eeee 8.20 am Mon Tue Weo. THu Fri Sat SuN 
Lv. CHEYENNE “ 8.50 pm Mon TUE Weo Tru Fri Sat SuN 
AR. OGDEN ..-----::-- a 1.15 pm Tue Weo Tru Fri Sat SuN MON 
Ar. SALT Lake City - + 3.00 pm Tue Weo THu Fri Sat SUN MON 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO -:--------->> 5.15 pm Weo THu Fri Sat SuN Mon TUE 
Arn. Los ANGELES:::------------- 7.45 am THu Fri Sat SuN Mon TUE WED 

EASTBOUND 
Lv. Los ANGELES ---- -----+-+-- 7.00 pm SuN Mon. Tue Weo Thu Fri Sat 
Lv. SAN FRANCISCO .::.---------- 10.00 am Mon TUE Weo THu Fri Sat Sun 
AR. SACRAMENTO ------+----e50> 12.50 pm Mon TUE Weo THu Fri Sat SuN 
Lv. SALT LaKE CiTy---------->>- 12.30 pm Tue Weo THu FRI Sat SuN MON 
Lv. OGDEN .---:- tees 2.15 pm Tue Weo THu Fri Sat SuN MON 
AR. CHEYENNE -- + 6.40 am Weo THU Fri Sat SUN MON TUE 
AR. OMAHA «---- eee eee cece eee eres 7.35 pm Weo Tru Fri Sat SuN Mon Tue 
AR. COUNCIL BLUFFS:.---------- 8.00 pm Weo THu Fri Sat SuN Mon TvE 
AR. CHICAGO -- +--+ eee eee eee rene 9.30 am THu Fri Sat SUN Mon’ TUE Web 




















PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








THE CELEBRATED 


“CANNON BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
Dattas, Texas 





10-DAY EXCURSION 


Lake Tahoe 


ON THE SUMMIT OF THE SIERRAS, 
OVER 6,000 FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 
CHARMING RESORTS, CAMPS, BOARD- 
ING HOUSES AND HOTELS. UNPARA- 
LELLED TROUT FISHING. 


The Ne Plus Ultra of 
Vacation Trips for the Busy Man 


ALL RAIL TO THE LAKE AND FIRST 
CLASS STEAMER SERVICE. THE LEAST 
TIME CONSUMED IN TRAVELING AND 
THE MAXIMUM OF SUMMER PLEASURES 










ROUND TRIP FROM SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND PIER 
OAKLAND, ALAMEDA OR EAST BERKELEY ....$13.30 








BETWEEN DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


QUICKEST LINE 
BEST SERVICE 
SHORTEST ROUTE 
VESTIBULED PALACE 
SLEEPING CARS 
DINING CARS 

FREE RECLINING 
CHAIR CARS 


ONLY 


Two Daylight Days 
Via Ogden Route 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
TICKET OFFICES 


613 Market Street 1112 Seventeenth St. 
San Francisco Denver 
































ALL THE STARS 


OF THE 


UNIVERSE 


THROUGH THE GREAT 
LICK TELESCOPE ON 


MT.HAMILTSN 


One and three-quarters days’ 
board at Hotel Vendome, San 
Jose, and en route. A delight- 
ful ride of twenty-eight miles 
in a six-horse coach and 


100 MILES 00 
BY RAIL 
ALL FOR. .cccoee zs 


A new rate has been made 
for round-trip from San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Alameda and 
Berkeley to Mount Hamilton 
and return, all necessary ex- 
penses included en route. 
Tickets on sale Saturday and 
Sunday of each week. Ask 
about it of agents of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 














PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 














HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
K TY INE MISSOURI, KANSAS 
A AND 
TEXAS RAILWAYT.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 
The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to Texas 
‘ Mo. 
We don’t call it ‘‘limited’’ St. Louis, Mo 














KATY LINE” to tee SOUTHWEST 4x0 PACIFIC COAST 











PLEASE MENTI ON SUNSET 














SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 


C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager 
E. O. MCCORM MICK, ee Traffic Manager 
S. F. B. MORSE, Assistant 


assenger Traffic Manager 


- - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
- - NEw YORK, N. Y. 
- - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
- - - HOUSTON, TEx. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM 


a Ye GOODMAN, Genera! Passenger Agent - 


ALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


- - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


R. A. DON, 
Rd “HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent . - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


H. 4 JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 
G. oat Assistant General Passenger Agent 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
- - Los ANGELES, CAL. 


CH. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon - - ° PORTLAND, OR. 
ATLANTIC SYSTEM 


L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 
F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 


= - - HOuSTON, TEX. 
NEW ORLEANS, La. 


GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO RAILWAY “COMPANY 
TEXAS & New ORLEANS RAILROAD Company 


C. W. BEIN, Traffic Manager - 
F. B. MORSE, Pantene Traffic Manager - 
. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 


- Houston, TEx. 
~ - - HOUSTON, TEX. 
Houston, TEx. 





SUNSET ROUTE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


EAST BOUND. 

No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to El 
Paso and El Pasoto New Orleans; also San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars San Francisco to El 
Paso. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via El] Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 


WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary —- 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Chicago via El Paso and Kansas City. 
Personally conducted. 


THURGDAY, Vestibule Pullman Ordinary wegen | 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via El Paso an 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


FRIDAY, Vestibule Pullman ge ay! Sleeping Car 
nn Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
ore 
No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. Daily. 
No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED —Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Palace Sleeping Car and Day Coach San 
Francisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, 
Compartment Car and Palace Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los — Dining Car San Francisco 
to Mendota. Dai 
No. 50. FRESNO. ‘EXPRESS— Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Raymond (for 
Yosemite); Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Fresno. Daily. 


WEST BOUND. 
No. n... SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to El Paso and El 
Paso to San Francisco; also Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco; also Fresno to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
San Francisco (from Raymond). Free Reclining 
Chair Cars El Paso to San Francisco. Daily. 


MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D.C., to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 


TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Chicago to San Francisco (Wednesday 
from Kansas City; Friday from El Paso). Per- 
sonally conducted. 


WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C.,to San Francisco (Fri- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 


FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco (Sunday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco lecevieg from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

No. 7 SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Mojave (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. Daily. 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 

Train. Composite Buffet Car, Compartment Car and 
Palace Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San Francisco; 
Palace Sleeping Car and Day Coach Bakersfield to 
San Francisco; Dining Car eee to San Fran- 
cisco. Daily. 





SHASTA ROUTE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 
No. 5/6. OREGON EXPRESS 10S Dally — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Portland 
Tourist Sleeping Car San ys ae ll to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland; Buffet Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Dunsmuir. 
—— Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 
TURSpAY. i ae vel Sues Car San Francisco to 
t. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
No. ss. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Draw- 
g Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco: 
also Portland to Sacramento ; Buffet Sleeping Car 
Dunsmuir to San Francisco. 
Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco via Northern Pacific, Tacoma and Portland. 
No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS ‘Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


OGDEN ROUTE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


EAST BOUND. 

No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily — Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily—Double Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

* TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Colorado 
Springs and Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 


City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to St. Louis, via Denver and 
Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
City Angeles to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 


No. = “ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

we Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Og- 


* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Council Bluffs, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers, and those running to Chicago connect with 
similar cars running through to Boston 


WEST BOUND. 
No. I. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily— Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car. Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Council Bluffs to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 


* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Denver. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
St. Louis to San Francisco, via Kansas City and 
Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car froin 
Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 


SATURDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to San Francisco, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 

* These cars carry seenonely Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers 
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SHOOTING SEASON 
FOR 
AND 


DOVE 


IN CALIFORNIA 


OPENING JULY 15th, 1900. 
Splendid Camping Grounds 
and abundance of game in all 
sections of the State. But 
you want to know just 
where. Agents of Southern 
Pacific Company will tell 
you—or write to 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
615 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








Che Greatest 








Orange Growing District on Garth 








Riverside, California 


“California is wonderful. A 

$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 

a country gentleman. He does just about 

work enough to keep himself in good physi- 

cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 

a year. I know one man who makes $3000 

a year on ten acres of ground. They press 

the button and Nature does the rest. The 

average of intelligence, | should say, is 

higher than in any other state. It surprises 

me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to roma: cm 

us spoke Chaun- 

The Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 

a visit to this state. And he might have 

added that Riverside is the exponent and 

example of the highest development in 

California— material, moral, social, intel- 

lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 

exception, fora man to make $3000 a year 

on ten acres, and very much greater returns 

pak 

ew facts about Riverside that wi 

Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

The area within the 


Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 


the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 


Riverside’s irrigation systems pebiais 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riche 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. — 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine—these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the «- a — “ invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen . 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
oe — Tennis oe The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- . P 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


DP. S. Castleman, Sceretary 


Riverside, California 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ALBARY, or 


ek pew pin ua 80000 ¢0'0\ces 0600054004 Agent 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
Il Rue ynevelte de Grace 
RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 
SA pedis Deh wissieabs daminenieien Commercial! Agent 
RR. EAGAN... «005 s2css0 Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 
WIA TMINCOR: csp cnkaunswuscndss .... Agent 
BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German Street 
RBE eee vameeea inde weed eesclreen Agent 
BENSON, “ARIZ. 
SG STS ol ee ee Agent 
BOSTON nae —9 State Strest 
KOUIRIRIERG <n cascco dies eae New England Agent 
W. FE aac ha rakewncie ie City Passenger Agent 
eC. CAMPBELL ....... Traveling Passenger Agent 
FRANK PATRICK........ Traveling Passenger Agent 


eur Ale. N. Y.—Room 220, Ellicott Square 
VER: (ea Traveling Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO IL 98 South Clark Street 
3. NEI of" Co eae General Western Agent 
R 4 WILLIAMS Ree ane aoteei un enaician ayy Passenger Agent 
JNO. R. ROBINSON..... Traveling Passenger Agen‘ 
ee crt DIAZ 
DUNLAP...Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
CINCINNATI. 0.— 
hamber of Commerce Building 
= f° - Ser Commercial Agent 
J. STANLEY ORR .....2 Traveling Passenger Agent 
aaa | aa eee 
|G E 3, GaSe General Agent, Traffic Dept. 
COVINA, EAL. 
ae LO GSS eer ners Commercial Agent 
DENVER, ‘COLO, aise 17th Street 
et SR obey yo are General Agent 
G. F. KU ax “Travelin Freight and Passenger Agent 
EL i 


aUNE SEDER a Anikdninkes Sulneele Commercial Agent 
EUGENE, ORE. 
a0 0g Ere oor n ion te ...... Agent 
FRESNO, CAL. 
FF te 4 ... District Freight and Passenger Agent 
i SCS Oe Traveling Passenger Agent 
GALVESTON, 


TEX 
J. W. MILLER..T. & N.O.,G.H.&S.A., Passenger 
and Ticket Agent 
J. R. CHRISTIAN ..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Com- 
mercial Agent 
ea Het tg SONORA 
A. NAU GLE..Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG, +s nag ae 6-8 Karlsburg 
.... .General European Passenger Agent 
HANFORD, ¢ CAL. 


EEE TIT PORTO L Ee Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 
Ct SNES Oe re .Agents 
aR = eee Passenger Agent 
GELENA so Sl 
STI . .... Traveling Passenger Agent 
HERMOSILLO, SONORA 
RINGTON .... ... Agent 


KANSAS | ciry, MO. —Room zs Exchange Bldg. 


ee he ee Negara Commercial Agent 


Hote wk TEX. 
ALKER. ss ve te ‘ ...Agent 


i. = WAEESE® ..T.& N.O.,G.H.&S _ A., Commer- 
cial Agent 

W. A. REINHARDT..T. & N. O.,G.H. & S. A., Trav- 
eling Passenger Agent 


Ty 3g 6. 6 RSA ROOM One ee rcenn rar Agents 
ve Pat ENG.—25 Water Street 
ALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, 


NG.— 
9 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD. FALCK..... Genera! European Passenger Agent 
Los. ANGELES, CAL.—26I1 South Spring St. 
LUCE, Ass't Gen’l Freight and Passenger Agent 
74 HE nee Msn) wise wim iana ee City Passenger Agent 
rrr Traveling Passenger Agent 


Pe RnriLe danse Northern Immigration Agent 


CRaRn ss Ke tEm Traveling Passenger Agent 


ne es 5, PN 4 Noel Block 
sistera GiSinta ites a6 Traveling Passenger Agent 


“ f + » 3 City Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
349 Br padwey and | Battery Place 
EDWIN HAWLEY..... Asst. General Traffic Manager 
| OSE) Bs | Uh |. (Ca ne Eastern Passenger Agent 
Eastern Freight Agent 


Re SR eS Gee : ... Agent 


.. Ticket Agent 
Freight Agent 


Saga e ........Commercial Agent 


PASO. ROBLES, CAL. 


JA ACO ON. sie etaie ted Agent 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—109 South Third diveet 

Pete aatageieeies a b.pisain ie ny: ea Catania Tel atercls Agent 

i. M. TONGACRE Seach Traveling Passenger Aaeet 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

ROS BIGKNELE..oocecscsesndaesauasvesss Agent 


PITTSBURG, PA.— 711 Park Building 
GEO. G. HERRING.... ..Commercial Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 


G. P, BARNETT......... x igratdinveitorstaly apie ast me 
ie te ORE. 

 KIRKLAND....... . .. District Passenger Agent 

y BE JONES etacwenas ace Traveling Passenger Agent 

REDDING, CAL. 

R. A. MARTIN ata valesats fottara\4Siaatoie-Rieiale-cl ih aaais dele Agent 
eer cae CAL. 

Hi BATON. «66.6: sscess Sr astesiuiniast \ aiaer yes toe eee 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 

B. F. COONS ..Commercial Agent 


OTe Eee NETH.— —92 Wynhaven, s. 8. 
RUD .General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, ¢ CAL. 
ane .Agent 


S. S. FULTON City ‘ Reieiece kame 
tata ig A wes SITY, ‘UTAH—214 Dooly Block 
Seek na dan aw asioae eee General Agent 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
J. DACIILEAD s. 6.6.5.5 6.0005. Passenger and Ticket Agent 
on BERNARDINO, CAL. 


PRR DUE LO ccs cv nine cores ois aise aie veto Agent 
SAN DIEGO, CAL.—901 Fifth Street 

eo RR ricscivis lvoe 8/8 siececsic alain Commercial Agent 
can FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street 


Saisteis Cap micemiare ae seats General Agent 


z yw MANN- ee . Ticket Agent 
Lf McMl RRAY.. ‘Agent Information Bureau 
. B. MCCORD. .City Passenger Agent 
L. KNIGHT . Traveling Passenger Agent 

H 1B: LAUGK os Traveling Passenger Agent 


ieee SLE 2) 2228, Sr eee Passenger Agent 
“— JOSE, CAL.—16 South First Street 
. A. GRAHAM District Freight and Passenger Agent 


i. L BUBE i ives sss . Traveling Passenger Agent 
—_ LUIS Teer” CAL. 
. F. WH EPI ree ere .Agent 


SAN. LUIS POTOSI, “MEX. 
EDO. SADA..Trave ling Freight and Passenger Agent 
—_ BARBARA, CAL. 


T. ae a Serre Commercial Agent 
SANTA MON CAL. 
A. W. Mc PHERSON- .... Agent 
se in ha re East Bryan Street 
WwW MUR . Traveling Passenger Agent 


SEATTLE, WASH, —619 First Avenue 
C. J. STEEPLE. ... Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
ST. , eee Pe 321 Olive Street 
OWNS RR ae ..Commercial Agent 
STOCKTON, CAL. 
shat a needa le eae eae sie ates . Agent 


SYRACUSE, N,\ Y.—129 South Franklin Street 


nia wince Traveling Passenger Agent 
TAgons, eeeee 1108 Pacific Avenue 


i District Freight and Passenger Agent 


TUCSON, 
A RKHALTER eae een ity Meer aee Agent 
TULARE, CAL. 
Tey GANMU BED ccs vhs ccaddeckdteasweeisecas Agent 
VISALIA, CAL 
ST. J. CAU DRON Wn A a Birt lal Se Agent 
WASHINGTON, 


 C. 
Ad LOSTON eit General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
eer anaes CAL. 


Descriptive literature vegarding the tervitory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter ov in 


person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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SPRINGTIME SONGS, 


ARE SUNG ALWAYS AT 

















22 Be 


MONTER: 


PACIFIC GROVE, FROM THE CELEBRATED 


RECEINED BY DR. THOS. FILBEN OF 
1S INDEED PRAISE FROM ONE WHO KNOWS 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER 
CHURCH 


BISHOP W. X\. NINDE OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
DETROIT, MICH., October I9, 1890. 


Dear Dr. | 
al “e - far West. 


ices of unequalled 
COnNTINeNt TO See, 


1 


Inesses while I was youl 


W. X. NINDE. 








= 


THE ACCOMMODATIONS AT HOTEL DEL MONTE ARE PERFECT, SERVICE FAULTLESS 
THE RATES REASONABLE 


W. A. JUNKER ... MANAGER ... MONTEREY, CAL. 


SHOLLD BE ADDRESSED FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 




















PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 





